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Preface 


Ever since I read Boswell, Strachey, Andre Maurois 
and Hesketh Pearson in 1959 at the age of 20,1 have been 
obsessed with the idea of writing an interesting and infor¬ 
mative biography. Being curious enough I went on meet¬ 
ing the eminent litterateurs of my time for the next 20 
years but all of them disappointed me and just to wind up 
each rendezvous I had to remain content with a sketch. It 
was only during my weekly meetings with Akhtaruliman 
in November and December, 1979 at Band Stand Building, 
Bombay that I felt 'like some watcher of the skies when a 
new planet swims into his ken.' Under the spell of his 
charismatic personality 'Eureka, Eureka' was the voice of 
my conscience. I made up my mind to write his biography 
but never gave expression to my inner most feelings to 
him. However, Strange are the ways of God to men as in 
1980 I had to leave Bombay forever and settle down at 
Mau (U.P.). But the rapport with the poet had been estab¬ 
lished and the correspondence never stopped. 

As time passed on I was rather awe-struck to read a 
line of Akhtaruliman in a letter dated March 15, 1983— 
'Once I thought of telling you to write my biography'. I 
rest assured him to do the same in near future as it will be 
a dream come true for me. On the contrary, I insisted on 
him to write first his memoirs or an autobiography. He 
went on explaining that he was incapable of it giving the 
reasons thereof but I struck to my point. Meanwhile he 
was also pressurised by his senior friends to do the same 
and with the result 'Is abad kharabe mein' came into exist¬ 
ence. There is no denying the fact that the book is the best 
specimen of utter truthfulness and ruthless simplicity. In 
spite of anachronisms, medley of episodes and hotchpotch 



events it can also be termed as one of the most perfect 
screen-plays written by Akhtaruliman—an experience of a 
life-time. 

I have described here the events in chronological order 
with specific details and facts—hitherto unknown. Besides, 
I have tried to give a critical evaluation of his works with 
a comparative study and that, of course, in my own 
capacity. 

Just after the sad demise of the poet on March 9, 1996 I 
have been constantly on the run for the rich material which 
still lay for me—travelling far and wide across the country 
wherever he passed his days; meeting the widow and 
family members as well as relatives; checking die school, 
college and Municipal records; interviewing the most 
intimate and surviving friends and also taking photographs 
for 'Akhtaruliman Album'. And while I was just to begin 
with that I have been entrusted upon to write this 
monograph for the Sahitya Akademi, Delhi. Needless to 
say that I did my job with utmost sincerity and nothing 
more could have been expected of me. 

Last but not the least, I am grateful to my friend and 
classmate S.G. Hashmi, Principal, Zakir Husain College, 
Delhi (Anglo-Arabic College) for getting ready for me the 
photocopies of the college record just within a couple of 
hours. Prof. Suleman Athar Javed and Rashid 'Azar' de¬ 
serve my gratitude for the help and co-operation solicited 
to me. I am also indebted to Surinder Singh of Abullapur 
(Jagadhri) who met me as a stranger but due to his warmth 
and cordiality the meetings with him turned into an ever¬ 
lasting friendship. 

The English translations of the poet's verses are my 
own. 

Ghulam Rizvi "Gardish" 

4th June, 1999 

284/1, Munshipur, Mau (U.P.) 275101 
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Ancestral Background 


Najeebabad, the birth-place of Akhtaruliman is the north¬ 
ern tehsil or sub-division of district Bijnor. It lies to the 
west of Uttar Pradesh. The area of the tehsil is 1234.7 sq. 
kms. and it has a population of more than 5 lakh, the 
males dominating the females in number. It comprises of 
549 villages. So far as the topography is concerned, to the 
south-east lies Nainital and to the north-east, the Garhwal 
region. On the north-west the Ganga forms the boundary 
line and separates the district from Saharanpur, Meerut 
and Muzaffarnagar. Moradabad lies to the south. The 
district narrows towards a northern angle where a small 
range of low hills is visible, constituting the network of 
the great Himalayan chain/ 1 

The mounds existing near several villages produce 
ample evidence of the remote antiquity. The excavations 
time and again proved it. However it is certain that the 
ancient Panchala region included the present district of 
Bijnor. History has it that Shakuntala (the main character 
in Kalidas' immortal Sanskrit play Abhigyan Shakuntalam ) 
was, as a child, found near Bijnor by the sage Kanya and 
brought up in his ashram , 2 Apart from such other literary 
allusions in the classical Indian literature, Bijnor played 
an important role in the revival of Ghalib in the early 20th 
century. After the publication of Hali's Yadgar-e-Ghalib 
(1897) and Allama Iqbal's poem on Mirza, Ghalib (1901), 
Dr. Abdur Rehman Bijnori's remarkable work Mohsin-e- 
Kalam-e-Ghalib (1918) is still considered to be a milestone 
in this regard. 

The fact remains that from the time of the invasion of 
Mohd. Ghouri (1193 a.d.) to Taimur's (1398 a.d.) Bijnor 
had been constantly trampelled under the feet of the armies 
of alien rulers. In the forthcoming years, too, it had been a 
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scene of constant warfare, either in the form of insurrec¬ 
tions or invasions. 

The infiltration of Afghans which had already begun 
during Akbar's reign gained a momentum during the rule 
of Bahadur Shah (1707-12). Daud Khan, an Afghan slave, 
who belonged to Roh in Afghanistan, deserted his master 
and came to India. With the help of his other Rohilla 
brethren he soon founded a kingdom of his own in the 
region. As an anti-thesis he was put to death by Raja Debi 
Chand of Kumaon in 1721 and now Ali Mohd. Khan, his 
adopted son, assumed leadership of the local Afghans who 
rallied round him in active support. Najib Khan, the 
founder of Najibabad, was another Rohilla chief, to whom 
Ali Mohd. gave the Jalalabad tract in jagir. Ali Mohd. did 
not live long to enjoy the fruits of his triumph as he died 
on September 25, 1748. 

Now Najib Khan had a meteoric rise. He was uncan¬ 
nily wise and soon reckoned as a great force, the new 
master of Rohelkhand. He had a perfect sway o\>er the 
region. So much so that Safdarjung, the second subedar 
and nawab-wazir of Avadh, was scared of him. But with 
the course of time Shujauddaula changed his policy and 
helped him, though many repercussions followed onwards. 
Just to tame him Najib was appointed as mir-bakhsi (pay¬ 
master general) by the Imperial court with the appellation 
of Najibuddaula in 1755, the year in which he founded the 
town of Najibabad around his grand palace. He later on 
erected the stone fort of Patthargarh, about 2 kms. to the 
south-east from the present Railway Station. Najib died 
on October 31, 1770 and was laid to rest in the out-skirts 
of the town. 

As a matter of fact, Najib was running a parallel gov¬ 
ernment. That's why in December 1771, the Marathas ac¬ 
companied by the Moghul Emperor Shah Alam II attacked 
Zabita Khan, Najib's son, who soon took to his heels. The 
Marathas invested the fort of Patthargarh in March, 1772 
which accommodated the wives and children of fugitive 
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Rohilla leaders. After a fort-night's exchange of fire, the 
old commander Sultan Khan offered to capitulate if the 
lives and family honour of the garrison was assured. 

The Marathas accepted the offer and on March 16,1772 
Patthargarh was vacated. Those who were reluctant to 
leave were mercilessly dragged out but most of them 
settled down just a furlong away from the main gate. That's 
why the area today is popularly known as Ghasitpuri. It's 
also known as Makhdoompuri and Parbatpur. And it was 
here that Akhtaruliman was born at the beginning of the 
20th century. The place was nothing more than an 
assortment of a few huts with thatched roofs at the time. 
But whatever happened here two centuries ago was truly 
pathetic. "At first the poorer people came out; they were 
stripped and searched and let off almost naked. The rich 
people threw caskets full of gems and money from the 
ramparts into the 'wet ditch' for concealing them." 3 As 
reminiscent of the ugly past the 'wet ditch' still remains at 
a short distance from the main gate on the right side. 

In June 1772, a treaty was signed between the Rohillas 
and Shujauddaula, the nauoab-wazir of Avadh, by which 
the Rohillas agreed to pay Shujauddaula Rs.40 lakh on 
his obliging the Marathas to quit from Rohelkhand either 
by peace or war. It was done accordingly and now Shu¬ 
jauddaula demanded the stipulated indemnity from the 
Rohillas but when his demand was not met he invaded 
Rohelkhand with the help of the British on April 17, 1774. 
And thus the entire Rohelkhand was under the Avadh 
rule. 

With the new perspective, Najibabad had gone through 
a sea of change. The rural social milieu was now a differ¬ 
ent lot. The town soon became a flourishing centre of the 
cotton industry. A variety of cotton and silk products was 
transported by land to Surat and Calcutta and from there 
shipped to Persia, East Asia and Europe. Akhtaruliman's 
maternal grand-father Alladiya and his great grandfather 
Fakhrul Hasan did the same business. As the tradition 
goes, they were known as Ansaris. 
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There are many popular legends about the family of 
Alladiya. Mrs. Rehmat Yaseen, the youngest sister of 
Akhtaruliman, narrated on July 12, 1998 that Fakhrul 
Hasan, a man of amiable disposition, had an easy access 
to the darbar (court) of Nawab Mehmood Khan. Pleased 
and impressed by his unquestioned obeisance, the nawab 
once presented him a dupatta interwoven with precious 
pearls and diamonds. When the news of the arrival of the 
British in 1857 spread in the vicinity, Fakhrul Hasan 
climbed up a tree in the precincts of the house and tied up 
the dupatta in one of the top branches, lest it should be 
stolen or snatched away. 

With the advent of time, history had taken its own 
course. The news about launching of an organised struggle 
for freedom at Meerut reached Bijnor on May 13, 1857. 
Consequently, the Pathans and other sepoys recruited by 
the British were found to be leaning towards Mehmood 
Khan, Najib's great grandson. There was a popular up¬ 
surge among the masses and it was being believed that 
Mehmood Khan would occupy the throne. Having no way 
out the British authorities left the district on June 8, 1857 
entrusting its charge to Mehmood Khan till they returned 
to claim it. 

Mehmood Khan took an strategic position. By August 
23, 1857 his troops, gathering together under the green 
flag of Islam, marched towards Bijnor. His policy was, 
obviously, to infuse into the struggle all the rancour of a 
religious war. Several skirmishes took place in advance¬ 
ment but ultimately Mehmood Khan reigned supreme. His 
success attracted several freedom fighters including three 
royal princes from Delhi. It was massacre and blood-bath 
in the Moghul capital and lawlessness was rampant there. 
Bahadur Shah 'Zafar', the last of the Mohgul emperors, 
had been deposed and sent to Rangoon. Alongwith these 
three princes from Delhi arrived a bunch of valiant Hindu 
Rajputs and settled down at Raokhedi in Najibabad tehsil. 
These Hindu Rajputs embraced Islam voluntarily, includ¬ 
ing Ram Singh, one of the forefathers of Akhtaruliman. 4 
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With the failure of the mutiny at Delhi and Lucknow 
the fort of Patthargarh was under the command of the 
British once again. They adopted certain stringent mea¬ 
sures to restore law and order. That's why the fort was 
used as a concentration camp in the early 20th century. 
There was an adivasi tribe known as Bhanto nearby who 
indulged in loot and arson. They were assembled and 
compelled to live together within the fort itself. But Sul¬ 
tana Daku, being shrewd enough, secretly organised his 
gang of bandits; climbed up the wall of the fort alongwith 
his companions and fled away in the thick of night. There¬ 
after, he made Laldhang as his refuge and hide-out in the 
foot-hills of the Himalayas. Mrs. Rehmat Yaseen revealed 
that Sultana Daku's sister Nazeeran was a friend of 
Saleeman, Akhtaruliman's mother. 

Shabbir Ahmed, describing the upheavels Raokhedi 
had gone through, told the author on October 28, 1998 
that when Kallu Mian had been married there he had no 
objection in 'nikah' as his father Ram Singh embraced Islam 
but insisted on the fact that other marital rites must be 
performed according to the clan which he originally 
belonged. It was done accordingly and the tradition passed 
from one generation to the other, even to this day. 

The Rajputs in Raokhedi are divided into three sects 
Panchtiayans (farmers), Taiyans (oil-traders) and Rajpu- 
tans (warriors). All of them are Muslims but have differ¬ 
ent mosques to pray. Only the grave-yard is the same com¬ 
prising of 12 bighas of land. Raokhedi has a population of 
6,000 at present but the valid votes are only 2,000. The 
inhabitants of the village are not the least shy, but rather 
proud of the fact that their ancestors were Hindu Rajputs. 

Kallu Mian's son Bale Mian was the paternal grand¬ 
father of Akhtaruliman. He had four sons—Maula Bakhsh, 
Bhawani Bakhsh, Fateh Mohd. and Mohd. Yameen. Bale 
Mian had a flourishing business of clothes at Garhwal. 
When he suddenly died in 1907, Fateh Mohd., his third 
son and father of Akhtaruliman was a just a 12-year-old 
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boy. Maula Bakshah and Bhawani Bakhsh connived with 
each other against their younger brothers and grabbed up 
everything—the shop, its property, two or three houses at 
Raokhedi and whatsoever was left out. It created much 
bad blood in the family. Being neglected and forlorn Fateh 
Mohd. left for Saharanpur, got himself admitted to a 
charitable institution and became hafiz-e-Quran. He also 
summoned later on his younger brother Mohd. Yameen to 
the same place. 

Fateh Mohd. arrived at Raokhedi in 1914 after the 
completion of his studies. He was hardly a young man of 
20 at the time. Being well-built and handsome the inmates 
of the family thought of tying him up in the nuptial knot. 
Perchance, they had good social relations at Ghastipuri 
with the family of Alladiya who had four daughters and a 
son—Saleeman, Abdul Hameed, Jammu, Hameedan and 
Majeedan. And soon the marriage of Fateh Mohd. and 
Saleeman was solemnised on an auspicious occasion in 
February, 1915. 
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Mohd. Akhtaruliman was born to the newly-weds on Fri¬ 
day, November 12, 1915 (Muharram 4, 1334 Hijra) in the 
late hours (between 12 and 12.30 a.m.) of a shivering moon¬ 
lit night. According to school certificate the date of birth is 
December 27, 1918 which is wrong. It was the season of 
Katik and the place was nothing more than a thatched roof 
at Ghasitpuri yet the very sight of it was beautious. There 
were trees of jaman to the north and those of wild bush- 
plums to the south. Hie eastern and western sides were 
covered with different kind of shrubs. 

The 'thatched roof' remained in its original form till 
February, 1973 when Shafiq Ahmed, the only son of Ab- 
,dul Hameed (1902-86) built his own house, leaving a 
passage of 6 feet to the south as the thoroughfare. Thus 
half of the cottage was given up as the common passage 
and the remainder portion was annexed to Shafiq's newly 
built house. The neighbours filed a suit against Abdul 
Hameed in this regard which he won in 1978. When 
Akhtaruliman visited the place in September, 1973 (the 
earlier visit was in 1964 with the family) the case was 
explained to him and he was simply shocked. Nothing 
had been left for posterity. 

The situation was no less better in Raokhedi. After the 
brothers had buried their hatchets Fateh Mohd. and 
Yameen built their own house but in the absence of any 
statement in black and white the land was still supposed 
to be disputed. Akhtaruliman wanted an amicable solu¬ 
tion and wished to resolve the crisis once for all. That's 
why he called a Panchayat in September, 1973 but it was of 
no avail and he simply felt disgusted over the whole 
affair—and thence no home-coming! It has been rightly 
observed in the New Testament, "A prophet is never 
without honour, except in his own country and home." 
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Fateh Mohd. and Saleeman could not live with peace 
and harmony for more than a year. They had a rough 
sailing and altercations followed soon. The reason was 
simple. Being a staunch Muslim and bred and educated 
under the tenets of Shariat (religious code of conduct) Fateh 
Mohd. had a male chauvinistic attitude towards her, 
considering her as a commodity and in every respect 
inferior to him. Whereas she, though illiterate, supersti¬ 
tious and obsessed with snakes (so was the case with 
Akhtaruliman) was adamant, confident and self-reliant. It 
was the different stuff she was made of and not a lady to 
be buckled with by any kind of pressure, whatsoever. 

Being unable to bear the constraints of marriage which 
was already in doldrums Fateh Mohd. left for Rukdi in 
utter desperation. He travelled via Saharanpur wherefrom 
he boarded the train for Ambala and got down at Barada. 
He reached Dosadka, about 12 kms. from the Railway 
Station by hiring a horse-cart. He had now to walk a mile 
to the south and then turning to the west, must have 
traversed a distance of 2 kms. on foot. At .last he reached 
Rukdi, the dream-land of Akhtaruliman, for which the poet 
ever cherished a nostalgic feeling, even to the last breath 
of his life. 

Rukdi was comprised of 50 Kuccha houses in those 
days—35 belonged to the Muslims and 15 to the Harijans. 
The Muslims fled away at the time of partition, never to 
come back again. And the same village is inhabited now 
by about 150 families of Sikh brethren, living in, modern 
structures. 

The beautiful mosque at the east-end corner with the 
Granth Saheb placed in it, is over-shadowed by an old 
burgad tree which stands for a hundred years, as it looks, 
the sole witness of the distant past, And in front of the 
mosque—a sheer panorama of loveliness, a place un¬ 
matched in its scenic beauty. It has all which a poet can 
dream of— 
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"There were big gardens around with granaries and 
barns wherein the cuckoos' (Koels') notes were heard— 
the sweet voices of the black and white crested cuckoo, 
too, bred in the nest of the grey babblers—there were ponds 
and tanks (not of masonry) wherein the lotus and water- 
lilies blossomed; there were deer in the fields, fleeing and 
taking to their heels/' 5 . , 

A sea of change was inevitable on November 21, 1998. 
There were no lotus or water-lilies as the ponds were 
entirely covered with large green petals of wine-bibbers 
(samundar.sokh), the great drinkers of water. There were 
also no deer around— either fell prey to the bullets of 
hunters or taken to any sanctuary. But the scenic beauty 
was like a magic-wand and it worked. 

Fateh Mohd. became the pesh-e-imam of the mosque 
and started in its campus a madarsa for the tiny-tots. He 
paid occasional visits to his native place and when his 
second child Akhtari was born after a couple of years he 
brought along with him his family. But the sense of alien¬ 
ation with Saleeman still prevailed. 

Akhtaruliman was then just a three-year-old boy but 
the story of a nomadic or vagrant had begun. The child 
was wandering now from place to place in search of his 
true self. He was rather a ship without a radar sailing at 
the mercy of circumstances. However the stepping-stone 
in the making of a poet had been laid down. 

Najeebabad had a bloody past and its walls were still 
splattered with the blood of millions. Had the child been 
brought up there he would have been a different person 
altogether. But in Rukdi, like J.S. Mill, he started picking 
up the languages from his father, specially Urdu and 
Persian—apart from learning the holy Quran by heart. 

Reeling under poverty and squalor the family slept 
under a single quilt in winter. 6 And in summer, too, life 
was no more than drudgery. It was rather the story of 
Victor Hugo's Lcs Miserables. But little Akhtar was at peace 
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with himself. He ever felt a silent communion with Na¬ 
ture which left a deep scar on his psyche. Thus, though 
born at Najeebabad, he was baptised as a poet in Rukdi. 

Akhtaruliman gives us a more vivid picture of Rukdi 
in the last phase of his life— 

"There were nests of biyos in babool and date trees 
wherein they used to swing, dangle and sing—used to 
chase each other. There were brown-backed Indian robins, 
the Indian nightingales, the lals who changed their colour 
with the season. Starlings of different breed and the magic 
robins or dial birds with their sweet voices—in short, 
everything which I liked and cherished most. But I was 
just helpless, having been forced to sit in the cart which 
carried me along but I kept on standing at the very place." 7 

And now the earlier statement —"The personality of 
Akhtaruliman (henceforth) had been divided into two 
parts—one, this very boy who was innocent (and kept on 
standing there) and two, the fellow who (later on ) com¬ 
promised with (the evils of) the world." 8 

Fateh Mohd. kept on changing his abode. He reached 
Kambasi nearby covering a distance of about 15 kms. again 
and lived in a barber's house, supposed to be a haunted 
place. He had no option but to become the pesh-e-imam of 
the mosque and start his coterie of learning. Kambasi had 
140 houses in those days — 90 of Muslims and 50 of non- 
Muslims. With the influx of refugees after partition the 
Muslims vacated the village for ever. The historic mosque 
is still there but it is under the possession of Baz Singh 
who uses it as residence-cum-Gurdwara. The main portion 
of the mosque having been left out in its original form, it 
presents a sad plight, indeed, Ironically, there is not even 
a single Muslim family to-day, either in Rukdi or Kambasi. 
This bears testimony to the havoc created by the partition - 

Had you witnessed the riots at the time? Had you seen the 

sucklings being severed like pedicles flinging high up in the 
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dir ? Had you seen the virgins zuith their chopped-off 

breasts—Crying and wailing ? 

No - ? 

See, it's neither intoxication nor experience 

It's a tragedy - a catastrophe ! 

- Better to forget everything 

Why, even forgetfulness is a great bliss !! 

(Rahe-farar) 

Akhtaruliman lived in Kambasi for about five years 
(1920-1925) and learnt from his father whatever he could 
teach him. Once when he visited Raokhedi at the age of 8 
he was wearing a Haryanvi turban. On coming back to 
Kambasi, Saleeman had left soon for her maika but little 
Akhtar was detained for the sake of his studies. He later 
on reminisces - 

"In Kambasi, there was a girl named Jameela who used 
to come to father to learn her lessons - tall, slim, fair- 
complexioned with beautiful features. Father (being of a 
romantic disposition) used to take a lot of interest in her. 
After a while Jameela stopped coming and father left this 
village (forever). I think, less or more, an incident of the 
same nature happened elsewhere." 9 

Consequently, in the summer of 1926 when Akhtaruli¬ 
man was hardly an eleven-year-old boy, the father and 
son left for Sughmadarsa at Abdullapur, now known as 
Jagadhri. Having boarded the train at Barda and passing 
through Mustafabad, Darazpur and workshop they got 
down at Abdullapur. It was getting dark and the kerosine- 
lanters were already lit on the platform. 

"I had a tin-box with an uneven surface, like blisters 
or pustules on human skin. Father placed it on my head 
and picked up the remainder of the luggage. We came 
out of the station and without any means of transport 
simply started walking on a long-stretched road." 10 
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They were rather in a hurry to traverse a distance of 
10 kms. in the north-east. Crossing a pond by guessing its 
depth with the help of his stick, Fateh Mohd. walked on. 
Passing through gardens and a dense forest he soon 
realised that he was exhausted and the young lad, too, 
was out of his spirits. He spread the sheet and told him to 
sleep — only to discover in the morning that the deserted 
place was the grave-yard of Tejlipur. They had still to 
walk a distance of 4 kms. to reach their destination. 

Sughmadarsa was founded by one Hafiz Alladiya of 
Sughbasti in 1917. He was another Alladiya, not Fateh 
Mohd's father-in-law of Ghastipuri. Perhaps he was ac¬ 
quainted with Fateh Mohd. since his student days at 
Saharanpur where both of them studied at the same pe¬ 
riod. 

The madarsa was established hardly two furlongs away 
to the south of Sughbasti, covering 2 bighas of land out of 
a total 10 bighas which belonged to Alladiya. It had a 
roofless mosque and a few thatched rooms surrounded by 
fields, mango trees and a dense forest. There was a lake 
nearby wherein crocodiles were seen and its major portion 
was covered with long coarse grass and reeds. It was here 
that some most hideous and terrific events were to take 
place to intimidate and frighten the little boy. The usual 
sight of snakes; the howling of jackals at night; the foul¬ 
smelling insects in the rainy season, dipping into the pulse 
while taking meals. And now the tragic fate of Lali, the 
little girl, having been fished up by a wolf in a pitch-dark 
night. After an intense search around, her skull and blood- 
strewn clothes were found in a pit. 

It was the usual sight to see Alladiya surveying his 
territory on the mare like a little monarch. But he couldn't 
live in harmony with Fateh Mohd. for long. There were 
sharp differences and they had no option but to have their 
parting ways. Akhtari, who also studied at Sughmadarsa 
along with her elder brother, gave an eye-witness account 
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of those days. As per her statement at Raokhedi on October 
28,1998— 

"Once I forgot to bring one of my books and eventu¬ 
ally the corporal punishment was given to me by Alladiya 
— to adopt a 'cock-like' posture. But see, that sort of 
chastisement was meant for the boys, not for the girls! 
Abba (father) on arriving was so much infuriated to see 
me in such an odd position that he immediately picked up 
the Takhti (wooden slate) and so fatally attacked Alladiya 
that it was broken into pieces. He was literally thrashed 
out. And thereafter we left the madarsa and shifted to 
Sughbasti." 

The madarsa flourished for 30 years but was razed to 
the ground in 1947. The village folk having gone into 
hiding because of the stampede and Alladiya thereby fled 
away to Naneda near Saharanpur, the place wore a de¬ 
serted look — neither teachers nor taughts ! On coming 
back after a few months he saw a different world alto¬ 
gether. The local patzuari reported that he had migrated to 
Pakistan and his rightful land was allotted by the 
Custodian to a refugee. Alladiya filed a suit in Jalladhar 
court that he only shifted his lodging for the time being. 
Producing authentic evidences he finally won the case but 
meanwhile his wife Hajjan Bibi and the younger son Mohd. 
Husain died in the neighbouring village, Dayalgarh. His 
elder son, Mohd. Ahmed, also passed away in Pakistan 
(His only daughter Kaneez lives in Bodiya these days.) 
Being old enough and shattered from within he was 
incapable of establishing the madarsa once again. He was 
simply doing farming on the land for the following ten 
years. Then he disposed off his property to one 
Rahmatullah of Sughbasti. Being a devout Muslim, the new 
owner mentioned in 'Chakbandi' before his death that 5 
maria (bisioa) of the land had been meant for the mosque 
only. But his two sons, Mohd.Siddique and Mansab Ali 
started farming on it, just contrary to the will of their father. 
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And now only a 12 sq.feet demolished structure of the 
mosque remains — the only relic of the by-gone days. 
History repeats itself — Nalanda and Takshla no more ! 

Akhtaruliman mentions three men bearing the same 
name Rahmat in Sughbasti. Apart from Rahmat, the dacoit, 
Siddique and Mansab's father was simply Rahmatullah 
but the third Rahmat who gave shelter to Fateh Mohd. 
was actually Rahmatullah Khan S/o Maratrib Khan. They 
were five brothers and all of them had migrated to Paki¬ 
stan after the partition. 

The dacoit Rahmat looted only banks and treasuries 
and can be termed as a freedom fighter — unnamed and 
unsung! He gave a good beating to a British Police Officer 
who abused and wanted to arrest him. Soon he was sur¬ 
rounded by a large contingent and while being dragged 
away in chains Akhtaruliman saw him as a child. 

Fateh Mohd. got his son admitted to standard IV at 
Bodiya Middle school and leaving his family at Sughbasti 
left for Jagadhri to earn a living and became an Octroi 
clerk in the Municipality. Saleeman reared up two cows 
with her small savings and while little Akhtar was leav¬ 
ing for school she gave the vessel of milk to him to hand it 
over to a halwai (sweets-seller) at Bodiya who paid the 
money to the boy at once. 

With no one to tell him about fair and foul the 12- 
year-old boy was 'hovering through the fog and filthy 
air'. 11 His name being cut-off from the school register for 
non-payment of dues and the cows dead or sold out, he 
learned to plough — sweating and toiling in the fields, 
just for a handful of grains. Meanwhile he came in touch 
with Fateh Deen S/o Sher Mohd., the mujavir of Qalan- 
darpir. He was a senior boy with unbridled passions — a 
profligate and home. Akhtar had gone astray in his com¬ 
pany - going to 'melas' (fairs) and 'naotankis' with him at 
night and coming back in the morning; diving deep into 
'Surajkund' to find out the money thrown into it by the 
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devotees after 'pooja'; stealthily picking up the ‘chadhaiva' 
(offerings) at Qalandarpir in the absence of Sher Mohd. 
and his son; befooling the pilgrims by touching their head 
with 'morchh.nl' as a sign of acceptance; smoking the 
cigarettes of 'charas' given to him by a 'tongawala' at 
Jagadhri; taking out the needle through skin and cheeks 
by learning magic and doing all sort of rubbish. 

Deeply shocked earlier at the death of his younger 
brother Rizwan at Kambasi, the most terrible and aweful 
experiences of life were yet to follow — bitten by a itiad 
jackal the howlings and shoutings of a neighbour at Sugh- 
basti who had gone mad like the beast himself; the over¬ 
turning of the tonga near the culvert between Jagadhri and 
Bodiya and his miraculous escape while each passenger 
was badly injured and the rumour about the second 
marriage of his father which was never confirmed. 

Being unnerved by such events he was, on the other 
side, trying to understand the very meaning of life, the 
very purpose of this mundane human existence. He was 
rather engrossed with the eternal questions of life and 
death, the evil and the good. Seeking for an escapade he 
soon discovered another Rukadi in Baradari. 'Oozing his 
privacy in silence', as D.H.Lawrence put it, he used to sit 
there alone for hours together and ponder over the mys¬ 
teries of life — 

"No body lived there and it looked deserted. Signs of 
breakage were already visible on its walls and ceilings. 
There was a reservoir or cistern which had dried up. It's 
fountain was broken. But there were trees of different breed 
- the jaman, the indigo, the jack tree, the badhal (artocarpus 
lakocha), the lasoda (cordio myxa), the sebesten plum, the 
maulsiri (mimosops elengi), the mahna (the broad-leaved 
bassia latifolia) and the mango — here and there, some 
rose plants, too. But specially in the season of the maulsiri 
and the mahua the entire Baradari was filled up with perfumes 
and odours and it was all fragrant and aromatic around." 12 
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In 1947, the Baradari had been taken over by Swaroop 
Inder Singh, the jagirdar of Beita in Ambala District, from 
Raja Jyoti Prasad of Jagadhri, nick-named as Raja Saheb or 
Lalaji. Perhaps Ambala, being more vulnerable to riots, 
Swaroop Inder had to migrate here. But nothing remains 
of the old structure except two walls on the western side. 
The rest is now a modern bungalow - with dish antenna, 
tractors, trollies and modern equipments of agriculture 
spread all around for the cultivation of 20 acres of land. 

There were other moments of dramatic relief for little 
Akhtar - listening to 'lok-geets' (folk songs) at the annual 
fair of Qalandarpir, enjoying the wrestling bouts on the 
shores of the Jamuna ; observing the flirtations of Alladee 
at Sughbasti and watching the strange way of life of some 
courtesans who happened to be neighbours at Jagadhri. 
Besides he was thrilled by the red silken kerchief presented 
to him by Shakooran and the silent rapport he felt with a 
nut-brown damsel whose very existence was like a sweet- 
scented breeze. 

Having shifted his family to Jagadhri, Fateh Mohd. 
first rented a house in the Potters' Mohalla and then at 
Gandanala. Saleeman once again left for her maika in sheer 
disgust and Akhtar was sent to a local madarsa. But he 
was soon fed-up with every thing around and decided to 
leave the place for ever. 

Akhtari has distinct and vivid memories of those days. 
She had much to reveal on October 28, 98— 

"Once Abba (father) asked him to show his Maths copy 
and on finding some fault tried to slap him with the pen 
in his hand. Bhaiyya (brother) immediately raised his own 
hand in protest and caught hold of the wrist. With the 
result Abba's hand was twisted and injured with the nib 
of the pen. They didn't speak to each other afterwards. 
After a few days Bhaiyya secretly informed me that he 
was leaving for Delhi and I must not disclose it to any 
one. But on approaching the Station he gave up the idea 
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and went to Najibabad instead — perhaps, to meet mother 
first!" 

Akhtaruliman's bosom friends — Fateh Din, the rowdy 
fellow, and Shankar, the Harijan of Amadalpur, who daily 
accompanied him to Bodiya School, kept on waiting for 
him but he turned a blind eye to them for ever. He never 
thought of visiting the place again though it was more 
accessible in comparison with Rukdi or Kambasi. (Fateh 
Din died in 1988 and Shankar in 1995.) The juxtaposition 
of love and hatred - or, as the psychologists put it - 'the 
adient hnd avoident conflict!' 

Saleeman (1897-1971) and her younger brother Abdul 
Hameed (1902-86) showered over little Akhtar their utmost 
love and affection. The next day Abdul Hameed got him 
admitted to the school of Sarwarwali Masjid where he was 
himself a teacher. But Fateh Mohd. was not happy with 
the state of affairs. So he wrote to Mohd. Yameen, his 
younger brother living at Delhi, to take the boy along with 
him as he had been spoiled. Consequently, his aunty 
Hameedan, married to Yameen, arrived at Ghasitpuri and 
took away the boy to Delhi as per the instructions of his 
father. It was 1930 and Akhtar was just 15 at that time. 

The wanderings, obviously, had no rationale except 
poverty and ignorance but the jerks and jolts enabled little 
Akhtar to see life at the macro level and left a deep scar on 
his psyche. And now Rukdi, Kambasi, Sugh-madarsa, 
Sughbasti, Baradari, Markande river, Suraj-kund, 
Qalandarpir, Bodiya, Birbal Ka Qila, Jagadhri, Potters' 
Mohalla and Gandanala - remained for the rest of his life 
as parts of a theatre fashioned on the wind. 
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Delhi was passing through a literary and cultural deca¬ 
dence at the time. The glory and grandeur of the mighty 
Moghul empire had already vanished into thin air. The 
city was like a dusty museum tinged with a few streaks of 
sunlight. These bright streaks were Khawaja Hasan Nizami, 
'Bekhud' Dehlvi, 'Zar' Dehlvi, Pt. Dattatarya Mohan 'Kaifi', 
'Bair Dehlvi, Agha Shair Qazalbash and Shahid Ahmed 
Dehlvi. The rest were the poetasters of the lowest rank 
still under the spell of 'Dagh' Dehlvi who passed away in 
1905. Though some what disturbed at his sad plight in the 
beginning Akhtaruliman soon found himself in a lively 
inn unexpectedly discovered in a wilderness; the mere 
reader of biography will find it no less jolly, no less re¬ 
freshing. However he gradually came in touch with the 
shocking state of things which existed in the socio-eco¬ 
nomic world of his time. 

Having rented a small house with a single room and a 
closet in Neyaryon Ka Mohalla, Yameen gathered that the 
boy had sufficiently grown up in age and experience and 
he was definitely a misfit for the family. Instead of 
enlivening the gloomy atmosphere of the house he re¬ 
mained staid, taciturn and melancholy. But it was a mel¬ 
ancholy of his own - "compounded of many simples, 
extracted from many objects; and indeed the sundry con¬ 
templation of his travels." 13 Yameen was rather confirmed 
that the boy's very presence was upsetting his apple-cart 
and he finally eased him out by getting him admitted to 
the Orphanage of Moedul Islam. And now the decks were 
cleared for him once again. 14 

The Orphanage was founded in 1891 by some promi- 
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nent citizens of Delhi including Hakim Ajmal Khan with 
the mission of alleviating the sufferings of destitute Mus¬ 
lim children. It made its humble beginnings with a dozen 
boys in a house located in Kamra Bangash. It was run 
chiefly on the generous contributions made by a group of 
businessmen called the Punjabi Saudagaran. With the 
increasing number of inmates, space at Kamra Bangash 
proved to be inadequate and therefore by acquiring a 
separate land at Daryaganj, Delhi, the new building was 
constructed. In the 1940s Dr. Zakir Husain was instru¬ 
mental in changing its name from Yateem Khanna (Or¬ 
phanage) to Bacchon Ka Ghar (Children's home) as he 
held the view that the former was devoid of the very sense 
of warmth and belonging which was needed most for the 
neglected lot. 

Getting himself admitted to Standard IV Akhtaruliman 
soon acclimatised himself with the environment of Moedul 
Islam. He also proved his proclivity for learning. But the 
chain of horrifying events followed once again—lamenting 
over the >untimely death of Abdus Samad, the principal 
and his English teacher; lying alone beside the dead body 
of an inmate Khan through out the night and telling him 
stories till the morning; running away helter skelter from 
the Govt, hospital at the sight of the corpse having been 
literally thrown on the ground with a bang; manhandling 
by the single-handed snake-charmer Ewaz at the gate of 
Moedul Islam for forbidding his friend to meet him as he 
indulged in sodomy and like-wise many other unpleasant 
events. 

Whenever exigencies permitted him Akhtaruliman 
passed through Guzri Bazar, near Jama Masjid, where he 
listened with rapt attention to the sweet, sad and broken 
voice of Ashfaq, a bard who sang and sold the 4-6 page 
booklets of his own Ghazals. It was Ashfaq who first 
instilled in him the feeling that he could also write such 
poetry. It's really strange to note that the voice of a simple 
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bard proved to be the major source of inspiration in the 
making of a great poet. Ghazals they were, but there must 
have been certain metrical innovations and the content, 
too, must have been altogether different. Then what was 
it? In the absence of any statement by the poet himself in 
this regard we can just keep guessing like Wordsworth - 
"Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow/ For old unhappy 
far-off things/ And battles long ago / Or is it some more 
humble lay/ familiar matter of to-day/ Some natural 
sorrow, loss or pain/ That may be, and may be again." 
(The Solitary Reaper) 

Akhtaruliman was really enthralled and enchanted 
while he listened so attentively to Ashfaq's poetry. Was 
the bard singing like Shelley's Skylark? - "Waking or 
asleep/ Thou of death must deem/ Things more true and 
deep/ Than we mortals dream/ Or how could thy notes 
flow in such a clear stream?" 

An interesting question about the poet's stay at Moedul 
Islam (1930-34) remains to be answered. How could he 
have passed 5 exams within 4 academic sessions? Sadly 
enough, no academic record has been preserved in the 
institution save Annual reports and it can be simply argued 
that either he was admitted to Std. IV in 1930 at a time 
when he could appear in the final exams or he must have 
got an extra promotion on the recommendation of Abdul 
Wahid, a virtuous teacher who ever remained kind to him. 
And thereon after passing Std. VIII in 1934 he was coming 
out of Moedul Islam with the same tin-box on his head 
with an uneven surface, like blisters or pustules on human 
skin. It was left out at Delhi or Aligarh later on but he 
ever felt its weight on his head. The very thought of it 
maintained his balance in life and infused humility and 
kindness in his personality - even when he was a rich 
man. 

The interregnum (1934-35) is also shrouded in mys¬ 
tery. Nothing is known as to what he actually did during 
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the period. Prof. Khurshedul Islam has only to state on 
November 30, 1998 - 

"I do remember that I accompanied him to Fatehpuri 
on certain occasions." 

But the particular period Prof. Islam referred to was 
between 1935 and 1937 and has no bearing on the specific 
question. 

Unfortunately, the shutters of the Handicrafts School 
at Sari Bairam Khan had come down where some of the 
needy students were sent after passing Std. VIII. It can be 
simply presumed that with no silver lining in the dark 
cloud the lad must have done some petty job during that 
particular phase of his life — 

"If a boy doesn't have any skillness or dexterity after 
passing Std. VIII he is quite incapable of doing any other 
work except to labour to earn his living or beg." 15 ' 

Reluctant to live with his uncle and passing through . 
an embarrassing situation the poor boy was very much 
distressed in those days. He was, indeed, a troubled and 
wretched lot — 

"I was ever restless - my blood kept boiling and eyes 
burning — dreamt as if I had grown wings on arms and 
people were trying to catch me whereas I flew and sat 
down some times on this branch and some times on the 
other. Only one thing stuck to my brain. If wings are 
needed to fly, I must acquire knowledge. But how? Where 
are the resources?" 16 

However his spirit was invincible. Determined to cope 
with the constraints of time and resources he wanted an 
exposure to education and one fine morning in 1935 he 
crashed open the door of Sufi Sagheer Hasan, the Princi¬ 
pal of Fatehpuri Muslim High School. He showed his cards 
and without mincing words frankly told him everything. 
Sufi Saheb had a sympathetic hearing and on the 
recommendation of Ghaus Mohd., a kind-hearted teacher, 
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he was immediately granted free-ship barring the sports 
fee of three and a half anna which he had to pay. How¬ 
ever it was pointed out to him by Sufi Saheb that he was a 
misnomer. 

Akhtaruliman constantly bore the stigma of being a 
misnomer for the following 23 years when Maulana Azad 
finally objected to his name and in retaliation he wrote his 
poem "Mera Nam", supposed to be one of his master¬ 
pieces. He writes in a letter in English to Mrs. Asma 
Husain, his second daughter - 

"An anthology was to be published under the supervi¬ 
sion of Maulana Azad .... The conjunction 'UL' joins two 
names of the same language. But 'Akhtar' is Persian and 
Tman' is Arabic. To join these two names is a grammatical 
mistake ... (But) it is a historical name according to my 
father's statement- Alphabets of Arabic have numbers also 
like 'A 1 B 2 J 3 A 4 D s ' and so on. If you join or add the 
numbers of my name you will have the year of my birth 
in Hijra - 1334 (1915). Maulana (Azad) whs of the opinion 
that the poet who did not know the basic rules of grammar, 
how he could become a poet, that too a good poet ... The 
result was that the scheme was dropped ... Mohiuddin 
Qadri 'Zor' ... told me this story as a joke. That's why the 
poem 'Mera Nam' was written and I intended to send (it) 
to Maulana but before I could he expired." 

It is to be noted here that this version of the episode 
by the poet himself is some what contrary to that of Prof. 
Ale Ahmed Soroor's. 17 

Akhtaruliman had to prove his mettle after his admis¬ 
sion in Fatehpuri (1935). He left his uncle's house and 
hired a small room in Gali Chabuk Sawaron (still untraced). 
He had to face the financial crunch, obviously. So he took 
on to tuitions (Rs. 5/- each) - the only weapon in his 
armoury - and walked through out the day in scorching 
heat and simmering cold from one corner of the city to the 
other. He spent 6 paise for his lunch at a Peshawari Hotel 
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nearby Fatehpuri and nothing was certain of dinner — 
taken or starved. Not the least deterred by the 
unfavourable circumstances he played an active role in 
the extra-curricular activities of the school — the captain 
of volley-ball team; one of the XI of foot-ball team; editor 
of the school magazine; working for the Students' Federa¬ 
tion and delivering speeches on various occasions— all at 
the same time. Governed by his whims and fancies he 
often became baldy and went to Company Bagh for 
physical exercise. Besides he played an important role in 
school politics as well. During an ensuing struggle, he 
lambasted the rank and file of the Students' Federation 
and favoured the teachers, thus becoming the most favou¬ 
rite of their students. (There is no way out but to bank on 
these statements as every record of Fatehpuri which 
belonged to the era prior to 1940 has been wasted.) 

Akhtaruliman also made the best use of the school 
library, read Tabatabai's Urdu translations and having been 
deeply impressed by Thomas Gray's famous Elegy wrote 
a poem 'Gaur-e-Ghareeban' which was published in the 
school magazine. Thus striving to find a foot-hold for 
himself in the rough and tumble of Delhi, he perhaps very 
well knew that he had a cause to uphold. 

Passing his Matriculation in 1937 there was no looking 
back. Though beset for a while with a ghowling tragedy 
when two of his friends Yaqub and Ashraf drowned in his 
presence in the Yamuna where all of them had gone for a 
picnic, he tried his level best to keep himself intact. 
However he stopped taking fish as the faces of the deceased 
were devoured up by them. He rather steeled his resolve 
now to continue his fight and got himself admitted to 
Anglo-Arabic College (Zakir Husain College) with the help 
of the Merit Certificate given to him by the Principal of 
Fatehpuri Muslim High School specially eulogising his 
eloquence in Oratory. 

Akhtaruliman now changed his lodging from Gali Cha- 
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buk Sawaron and shifted to a vacant portion of House No. 
2465 in Baradari Sher Afgan. The house already had three 
tenants and belonged to Haji Mohd. Shafi alias Shimman. 
He could get it because of the recommendation of his father 
who was in Delhi and used to write in his spare time the 
Khata (Accounts Book) of Shimman's famous sweet-shop 
in Billimaran. Now instead of going from door to door he 
called students for tuitions at his own residence and even 
started a school for adults after the night prayers in the 
neighbouring Kaptan Wali Masjid. It was here that he 
taught English to the coquettish Chhanno and through 
her met Qaiser, a young married woman who developed 
serious differences with her husband and came to live with 
Rehman Saheb at Delhi, a sub-tenant and her brother-in- 
law. Young Akhtaruliman was enamoured of the charms 
of Qaiser and they became good friends with a deep 
understanding but the friendship did not go a long way 
as she had to go back to Dasna. She was later on 
immortalised by the poet in a poem bearing the same name 
- 'Dasna Station Ka Musafir' (1979). 

Akhtaruliman could not carry on with his studies at 
College seriously but just managed to pass his First year 
Exam in 1938 and then proceeded to Raokhedi to meet his 
mother. The parents had already settled down his marriage 
in a neighbouring village called Khaikhedi (not 
Khanikhedi) and contrary to his will he had to yield down 
to the family pressures. Ironically, he had to accept a rustic 
girl with a stubborn nature as his life-partner. Moreover, 
he was chagrined to note that no change was acceptable to 
her as she blatantly refused to get herself educated. 
Meanwhile, the poet got himself emotionally more attached 
to Farhat, one of his sisters-in-law who was frank and 
boisterous and looked to be a better match. 

Coming back to Delhi he was deep in the throes of 
personal problems and felt as if he was groping in the 
dark. Consequently, he failed in the Second Year Exam in 
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1939 but didn't give up, Invoking his will-power he 
concentrated more on his studies and passed his Second 
Year Exam in 1940. He changed his lodging again and 
shifted to the first floor of Pataudi House, Daryaganj. (The 
venue of Govt. School, Bela Rd. at present). Getting him¬ 
self admitted to B.A. I and passing through many odd 
situations he ultimately came out with flying colours. 
Having completed his graduation in 1942 he was a man 
with more solid footing to withstand the challenges ahead. 

Akhtaruliman was lucky enough to have at least two 
teachers at the College who helped him a lot in discover¬ 
ing his future and destiny, They were Mirza Mehmood 
Beg and Aftab Ahmed Mukhtar. Mehmood Beg joined the 
College in 1932 as a Lecturer in Philosophy and appointed 
as the Principal after 1947. He had an halo of authentic 
prestige around him and felt so deeply attached with the 
poet that paid him occasional visits in Bombay when he 
had finally settled there. Aftab Ahmed was a Lecturer in 
History. He was a man of deep understanding with an 
ever smiling face. He had a catholicity of taste and spirit 
and often noticed the poet being drunk in the class but 
waved off the issue altogether. As a matter of fact, he was 
a true 'friend, philosopher and guide' and played his piv¬ 
otal role in the most crucial period of Akhtaruliman's life. 

The college used to bring out two issues of its maga¬ 
zine in a single academic session in those days — first in 
March or June and the second in December. Apart from 
"Jhilliwala", his first short story published in the Sunday 
edition of "Watan" daily and "Raqqasa", a long poem pub¬ 
lished in "Saqi" monthly, he contributed to the College 
Magazine 7 short stories and 11 poems from December, 
1937 to March, 1941. The one-act play "Nidamat" (March, 
1941) and a short essay "Isteqlal" (March, 1938) also 
appeared in the College magazine. Besides, he published 
an introductory note in Urdu on "Anjuman Khidmat-e- 
Khalq" (Welfare Society) in December 1940 issue when he 
was its Secretary. 
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It's interesting to note that these writings in the vari¬ 
ous issues of tire College magazine were published by.three 
different names - Mohd. Akhtaruliman "Anjum", Mohd. 
Akhtaruliman and simply Akhtaruliman. Both the 'prefix' 
and 'suffix' were finally dropped by March, 1941 and for 
the rest of his life he remained none but Akhtaruliman. 

The 'College Gazette' in English is the most authentic 
record of his extra-curricular activities. The March, 1941 
issue has the following statements - (i) "The College 
Competitive Debate in Urdu was held in the middle of 
January, 1941 — According to the decision of the judges 
Mr. Akhtaruliman spoke best" (Page 54) (ii) "We sent 
speakers to (various) All India Debates. Mr. Akhtaruliman 
won the Second Prize in Lahore.... Mr. A.Mateen and Mr. 
Akhtaruliman's joint effort succeeded in winning the Urdu 
Trophy for the All India Debate in Hindu College (Delhi)." 

The March-June; 1938 issue has the entry - 

"Our Union Elections were held on the 28th of Febru¬ 
ary, 1938 and the following were elected — (Besides other 
office-bearers) Secretary - Mr. Akhtaruliman." An impor¬ 
tant issue of the 'College Gazette' has recorded -"On the 
occasion of the unveiling ceremony of Allama Rashidul 
Khairi ... the well-known poet of our College, Akhtaruli¬ 
man "Anjum", recited a poem and delivered an eloquent 
speech which displayed his marvellous command of the 
Urdu language and his profound study of the works of 
the Allama. The audience — was impressed by his hits of 
humour and witticism. The function was a complete 
success. — As for the unveiling ceremony of Agha Shair 
Qazalbash, it was presided over by Sir Raza Ali, and a 
number of speakers including. .. Akhtaruliman .. spoke on 
the life and works of the poet." 

And further - "The Anjuman Khidmat-e-Khalq" (Wel¬ 
fare Society) is patiently and perseveringly serving the 
community at large in Delhi. It is the most solid work of 
its kind which it is doing (by conducting the Adult Educa¬ 
tion classes in the evening)." 
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Akhtaruliman made innumerable friends during his 
stay at College but with some of them the bond of friend¬ 
ship proved to be very strong. Notable among them were 
Jameeluddin 'Aali', Raziur Rahman and Khalid Shamsul 
Hasan. He was also fortunate enough to meet many promi¬ 
nent litterateurs and lumanaries of Delhi. Though widely 
acclaimed as a poet, he was not the least satisfied with his 
own poems and the prevalent trends of Urdu poetry in 
those days —"It was just a stream of passion in which that 
poetry (of mine) was written. But as time passed on it 
was losing its relevance to me. — The poetry written in 
Delhi at the time also looked to be hypothetical, incum¬ 
bent and fictitious. — Listening to it, one didn't feel any 
correlation between life and poetry. There was not even a 
thought - provoking idea. There was neither any experi¬ 
ment nor analysis of human life". 18 

While attending the last academic session of the Col¬ 
lege he walked almost daily in the evenings from Darya- 
ganj to Nizamuddin Aulia, covering a distance of 5 or 6 
miles. But he never prayed at the mazar. Once the idea 
clung to his mind and he did pray -"Oh revered Sage! It's 
because of your bounties and favours that Khusro has 
become Khusro (the great). I do want to write good poetry 
but neither I have a mentor or guide nor I know what 
good poetry really means. If you could just bestow your 
favours on me, then perhaps, because of this spiritual bliss 
of yours I may succeed in my objective." 19 

And soon the messiah named Meeraji arrived in Delhi 
in whose learned company he knew the secrets of the art. 
Now with a broader vision he was ready to attempt forays 
in untreaded areas of Urdu Poetry. 

Akhtaruliman's increasing clout unnerved the College 
Management as he ever kept it on its tenter-hooks even 
for the smallest of slips. Eventually it became hostile to 
him and the hope of doing his M.A. in History and 
Philosophy was shattered. 
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A short period of upheavels followed once again — 
proceeding to Meerut with Saghar Nizami in July, 1942 
for editing 'Asia' on a monthly salary of Rs 35/- with free 
lodging and boarding; getting himself admitted to M.A. 
(Persian) at Meerut College at the same time; returning to 
Delhi in November, 1942 leaving aside every thing; 
becoming a supply clerk in December, 1942 on a monthly 
emolument of Rs 65/- but resigning just after a month 
and finally getting himself employed in January, 1943 as a 
translator at AIR, Delhi (Rs 75/- per month) with the help 
of Rashid who was the Incharge of the Publication Section, 
AIR. 

It was January 26, 1943 when Madhusudan met him 
for the last time in Delhi at the first floor of Pataudi House, 
Daryaganj. Madhusudan remembers the specific date as 
on that very day he left for Bombay for the very first 
time. He confirmed on January 21, 1998 that by the time 
the poet had already come back from Meerut, resigned 
from the Supply Dept, and was employed at AIR, Delhi. 

While 'Girdab' was being published (1943) Rashid and 
Meeraji advised him to delete the number of poems from 
150 to just 23 and he did it in the same fashion as T.S.Eliot 
cut-short almost half of the MS of 'The Waste hand' (1922) 
on the advice of Ezra Pound. 

Having been dismissed by Advani, Station Director, 
AIR, in September 1943 on the instigation of Rashid who 
took ill of his remark that the fine of Rs. 30/- imposed on 
him for missing a name in translation should be equally 
divided between him and Rashid (being Incharge of the 
Section) he was extremely pained and disheartened and 
finally bade good-bye to Delhi and left for Aligarh - 

"-like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes he started 

at the Pacific — and all his men looked at each other 
with a wild surmise -Silent, upon a peak in Darien." 

(Keats' Chapman's Homer) 
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Akhtaruliman was destined for the mosque, turned to 
College, broke off his studies and continued them on his 
own, thus becoming one of the wandering scholars and 
the true 'Scholar Gypsy' of Matthew Arnold. With the 
publication of his first collection of poems he proceeded 
ahead with an appropriate medium of poetry, sufficiently 
pliant to clothe the ideas and sensations arising out of a 
larger social and individual consciousness. He was now 
the man of feeling, with his stillness and gentleness and 
could explore the microscopic data of human existence. 

Akhtaruliman arrived at Aligarh in October, 1943. It 
was peace in the campus and the academic session had 
started much earlier but due to the special favours of Prof. 
Rasheed Ahmed Siddiqui he could succeed in getting 
himself admitted to M.A. (Urdu). He also joined Law but 
dropped it after a couple of months. At first, he stayed 
over in Annexe and then moved on to Morrison Court 
(Kacchi Barak). Caught between the devil and the deep sea 
he was not actually content with the course of his life but 
it was simply an attempt to cope with the situation. Hav¬ 
ing become a good eater he disliked the food of the mess 
and took his lunch with some affluent boys who came 
under his spell - Noorul Haque, Zaki, Agha, a BuIIuch 
boy and often joined by Mushtaq Ahmed Yusufi. Yusufi 
was still at St. John's College, Agra and occasionally 
dropped in to meet his friends at Aligarh. The poet usu¬ 
ally took his dinner with Siddiqa Begum and Mr. Usmani, 
later on known as Athar Pervez. Prof. Soroor, one of his 
teachers, gives us a vivid picture of those days — "I found 
him more vigilant and mature than other students. He 
ravelled only with those who sneered at his mode of 
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thought and ideology for some reason or the other. He 
was the poet with a modern style but widely read in 
Classics. He was also aware of the important trends in 
Westen Literature." 20 

When he topped the list of the successful candidates at 
the M.A. Part I Exam. Prof. Siddiqui rest assured him 
about his future. Being well aware of the financial crisis 
he was passing through the Professor once asked him to 
meet Begam Ross Masood. He did accordingly and while 
leaving the Begam handed over to him a note of Rs. 50/-. 
The incident gave him a big jolt and he felt repulsive over 
the whole business as it reminded him of the nightmarish 
experiences of the past. And henceforth Aligarh for him 
lost much of its sheen. 

During his nine-month sojourn at Aligarh Akhtaruli¬ 
man enjoyed an immense popularity among students, both 
as a poet and an orator. A face chiselled by suffering with 
embossed cheeks and fine lines, dark complexioned with 
a flutter in speech, he had lived there in a disciplined rut. 
And 'those were pearls that were his eyes', as Eliot put it. 
Belonging to the aristocracy of intellect he easily identi¬ 
fied himself with the students' movements. That's why he 
ever rubbed shoulders with the crowd but at the same 
time remained his own self. He rather viewed the crowd 
with indulgence from his poetic eminence. Though he 
guided the crowd of students, he was shy of it; he was not 
of it. But suddenly the curtain had been dropped and the 
dilemma he had been facing by now was solved. 

The Session of the All India Urdu Congress at 
Hyderabad in July, 1944 provided for him an opportunity 
to slip. It was to be attended by Prof. Siddiqui and Prof. 
Soroor among the teachers and Akhtaruliman was to ac¬ 
company them along with some students. After the func¬ 
tion was over they met by coincidence at Ajanta and Ellora, 
came to Manmad and parted their ways forever. 

Meeting Madhusudan in Bombay at "The Phoenix" 
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(plot No.602D, rear building, ground floor) at 5, Gardens, 
Parsi Colony (between Dadar and Matunga on the eastern 
side) he soon discovered that his friend's proposed film 
was nothing more than paper-work. (The marble plate of 
"The Phoenix' bears its name in Hindi now instead of 
English.) The situations of the film were explained to him 
by Madhusudan in a letter while he was still at Delhi. He 
wrote lyrics for the same and sent them to Bombay. Being 
disappointed he proceeded to Pune where W.Z.Ahmed, 
the proprietor of Shalimar Pictures, offered him to join his 
story Dept, for a monthly salary of Rs 150/- which he 
accepted. Ahmed was supposed to be a connoisseur and a 
lover of literature and assembled around him luminaries 
such as 'Josh' Malihabadi, Krishen Chander, Ramanand 
Sagar and Bharat Vyas. 

After staying with the Manager of the Studios for a 
while whose son Naseemuzzafar had been his college-mate 
at Delhi he shifted to 13, Tilak Road when Krishen Chander 
vacated it. The bungalow being too spacious and a bit 
farther from the studios he finally settled down as the 
sub-tenant of Bharat Bhushan in the building just opposite 
the main-gate of Shalimar. 

"Ghulami" was his first film to be followed by 
'Prithviraj Sanjogta', 'Meerabai' and others. Meanwhile 
Noorul Haq from Hyderabad arrived in 1946 and soon 
after Meeraji from Delhi. They lived together for a few 
weeks and while Noorul was going back he was 
accompanied by both the friends. Akhtaruliman wanted a 
change and Meeraji was in search of a publisher. 

With the shadow of partition looming large over the 
country and the political scenario being chaotic the 
Shalimar Pictures was on the verge of bankruptcy and 
virtually there was no work. Confronted with acute finan¬ 
cial problems W.Z.Ahmed was deserted by every one but 
Akhtaruliman remained pliant and loyal to him to the last. 
Having eleven months' salary due he once approached 
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the cashier for cigarettes and was paid eight annas only. 
Extremely pained by the incident he left smoking for ever 
and then betels, too, thus becoming a perfect teetotaller 
for the rest of his life. The lock-up in Shalimar was 
declared by June, 1947 and he had no way out but to move 
back to Bombay. 

Because of the sudden eruption of communal violence 
Mrs. Sultana Iman's house in Delhi had been ransacked. 
The ' nikah' ceremony had already been performed on May 
3, 1947 at Delhi after the poet divorced his first wife in 
April, 1947 (not in 1944) with mutual consent and got her 
married to Zohoor Ahmed, his cousin. As most of Sultana's 
family members were leaving for Pakistan she had to join 
her husband at "The Phoenix". And thus began a tale of 
woe and misery - a saga of will and determination. 

The poet ran from pillar to post for an accommodation 
as the place was scanty - specially for the newly-weds. It 
was only after six months that he could get it with the 
help and financial assistance of Director Najm Naqvi who 
was associated with S. Mukherjee's Filmistan. And on 
January 18, 1948 he changed his lodgings to 22, Turnor 
Road, Bandra (now known as 'Ghafoor Mahal', behind 
Victoria Villa), thus becoming the next-door neighbour of 
Najm. He took a sigh of relief but soon the Government 
fell heavily on the Progressives which he was not due to 
sharp ideological differences. But nobody was to listen to 
him and he was detained in Arthur Road Jail (Near Sat 
Rasta) for a month just for the sake of interrogations. The 
police were in need of a hunch as most of the Progressives 
were underground. Finally the prudent and kind-hearted 
jailor proved to be instrumental in his release. 

Akhtaruliman was now worried about Meeraji who was 
just wandering in the city like a wretched fellow. Per¬ 
chance, he got the key of a room at Kalaghoda from a 
journalist friend 'Mahaji' (not 'Saqi') 21 who was leaving 
for Pakistan. So he pinned up there Meeraji with Madhusu- 
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dan who had been living till now with his elder brother. 
But sadly enough, they couldn't adjust with each other for 
more than six months because of their different idiosyn- 
cracies, Then Meeraji banked upon Mohan Sehgal and 
Mullick who deserted him one after another. And now 
completely broke and seriously ill he was living in a sta¬ 
ble at Byculla at the mercy of Ikramullah Lateefi. 22 Meera¬ 
ji wrote a traditional 'Sehra' on the occasion of the mar¬ 
riage of Lateefi on September 16,1947 and recited it himself 
to the wedding party. 23 

Akhtaruliman ever felt an affinity of thought and feel¬ 
ing with Meeraji. Being deeply humane and a man of com¬ 
passion he went to the stable and shifted the ailing friend 
to his Tumor Road residence some time in October, 1948. 
He also started publishing 'Khayal', a monthly magazine 
to get Meeraji-engaged and its first issue came out in 
January, 1949. In the very second issue of February, 1949 
Akhtaruliman declared— 

"It's no longer the time of ghosts and fairies. It's not 
an age of telling stories about Shaikh Chilli and his breth¬ 
ren. It's not the period of collecting (stupid) jokes and 
getting them published in the form of essays and short 
stories. The season of serious discussions about fate and 
skill has arrived. Literature and poetry is meant (now) to 
discuss the solid facts of life." By the time of the last 
issue of 'Khayal' in June, 1949 Meeraji's condition had 
become precarious and it was worsening day by day. How¬ 
ever he wrote two poems for Akhtaruliman during this 
last span of his life. First, on the occasion of 'Eid' praying 
for the happiness and prosperity of Akhtar and Sultana 
and the second on the birth of Shehla on August 18, 1949 
(The first child of the couple) praying for her bright future 
and longevity. 24 

Hospitalised first in Bhaba Hospital, Bombay and then 
shifted to King Edward's for psychotherapeutic shocks 
Meeraji breathed his last on November 3, 1949 and was 
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laid to rest the following day in the grave-yard of Marine 
lines just in the presence of five friends — Akhtaruliman, 
his brother-in-law Anand Bhushan (husband of Sultana's 
elder sister, Mohammadi Begam), Madhusudan, Mahender 
Nath and Najm Naqvi. 'The defeat of Baudlaire' was com¬ 
plete. 15 

There was now an endless strife ahead. With the re¬ 
lease of Protima Das Gupta's film 'Jharna' she was almost 
a pauper and the poet had no work. To add fuel to the 
fire he received a notice of the Custodian to vacate the 
house at once as the real owner Sherazi had migrated to 
Pakistan. Being desperate enough he rented a small room 
nearby at Rs 56/- per month in the bungalow of Ms Pawri 
(now demolished) situated at the southern corner of St. 
Peter's Road in the vicinity of 'Iqbal Building' (1946) where 
Meena Kumari lived on the third floor in those days. The 
poet's second child Asma was born here on December 23, 
1950. The room being too small with no provision for 
amenities he was very much worried about a suitable ac¬ 
commodation. The problem was finally solved by Producer 
S.M.Nawab who came to his rescue with a sum of Rs .1,500/- 
to be adjusted from his salary of Rs. 400/- per month. 
Thus he booked the X'avier villa (27, Rebello Road, Bandra) 
behind Mehboob studios where he stayed from 1951 to 
1964 and where some of his finest poems were written. 
It's a beautiful place, peaceful and serene, and he kept it 
under his possession to the last. Now it's in the name of 
Ramish (Guddu), his only son born in 1956. 

The three-storeyed 'Rahat Villa' at Worli Sea face where 
Protima lived on the 2nd floor with Begam Para has been 
called by Akhtaruliman as 'Jannat-Nigah' (Paradise-in- 
Sight). To Mrs Sultana Iman, it meant otherwise as the 
poet often slept there when the shooting was packed up in 
the night. She ever felt some thing foul in it. With the fall 
of Protima the building had come down to a shambles like 
a pack of cards and the fate of the poet sealed. 
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Consequently, he got himself associated with the Story 
Dept, of Filmistan (1951-55) besides writing the scripts for 
Nakhshab, Kamal Amrohi, S.M.Yusuf, M.Sadiq and Kabir 
Ahmed. Filmistan's 'Actress' was a success, indeed, but 
no credit for 'Nastik' and 'Anarkali' was given to him. In 
sheer desperation he left Filmistan in 1956 and thought of 
floating his own Film Company. Describing the mental 
agony he was passing through he wrote to Prof. Mohd. 
Hasan — 

"The delay in my reply is just accidental. All of a 
sudden Sultana fell ill and so seriously that I lost every 
hope of her life. Her entire body was impregnated with 
poison. Then the infant (Guddu) suffered from fever and 
— the younger daughter (Asma) was hit by a car while 
coming back from the school. So far so good that she didn't 
receive any fracture. If not so lean and thin as you are but 
take it for granted that I remembered God in spite of His 
non-existence." (June 26,1956) 

"I think of launching my own (film) Company these 
days. It needs finance, obviously. Notwithstanding the 
good-will I enjoy here i.e., the co-operation of at least two 
great artists (Dileep Kumar and Meena Kumari), I am in 
need of at least Rupees One lakh to go ahead. I have no 
business at present but to raise this one lakh any how. 
Right from the morning to evening the whole day is spent 
meeting different parties for the purpose. It's over two 
months now but no desirable result has been achieved. 
See when and how this problem is solved?" (1956) 

And now a letter with a difference - "When 'Girdab' 
was published these very critics mentioned the names of 
Rashid, Faiz, Meeraji and Akhtaruliman together. Sud¬ 
denly there were winds of change and my name has been 
deleted. And now it's the limit that 'Tareek Saiyyara' has 
been printed after 'Girdab'; poems ever appear in differ¬ 
ent magazines; but neither Ehtesham Husain mentions my 
name nor Eijaz Husain. Same is the case with Ale Ahmed 
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'Soroor' and other critics. Why this paradox? So far as my 
understanding of poetry is concerned I have never felt 
that my precious life has been totally wasted. I do feel, of 
course, that I have passed a considerable portion of my 
life but no solid work has been done by now —but not the 
slightest idea of the wastage of life." 26 (1956) 

The period between 1956 and 1960 was the most cru¬ 
cial and a true test of survival. But Akhtaruliman put up a 
good show and emerged as a stronger man. The 14 letters 
written to Shaz Tamkanat during this particular span of 
life throw ample light on his patience, perseverance and 
buoyancy of nature and bear testimony to the fact that he 
was fighting his battle to the last ditch — 

"I had to send her (Sultana) to Nursing Home. There 
was a stain on her lung. —Brought her back home just 
yesterday — Steptomycin injections are continued at 
present." (July 20, 1956) "I am alone these days. Sultana 
has left for Karachi. -1 have come to know that there is a 
'mushaira' at Hyderabad. I wish I could meet you people 
once again. Think of some means so that I may join you 
— what about your love affair?" (June 5, 1957) 

"Oh yes, I will come in the mushaira of December 23. 
Tell them to send me the first class fare of both sides. I 
will stay there only — They have to bear that expenditure, 
too. — You must have fallen in love but where and with 
whom? Think of me as well! I think I should drink the 
cup of life to the lees before this 'mehfil' comes to nought." 
(December 14,1957) 

"Make the use of words crystal-clear specially in an 
imagery otherwise the poem becomes a labyrinthine and 
in that case it's nothing more than a maze of words and 
adjectives. — Have you received back the Money Order 
sent in my name?" (February 12,1958) Postal Seal 

"Don't take up people so seriously as you do. — you 
see, I never become plaintive against any one. I just laugh 
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at and wave out everyting aside. As you are near and 
dear to me it is expected of you that you will never confine 
yourself within the narrow walls of any kind. An insight 
is much needed not only in literature but in daily life as 
well. Just think of human beings as a disabled lot and 
make yourself morally so strong as to resist any evil 
temptation. On the contrary, keep in mind that I don't 
mean Godliness." (November 24,1958) 

"It's 9 O'clock in the morning. I shall be going out late 
to-day. That's why feeling free now. I have been busy 
writing a Scene since 5 O'clock which has just been fin¬ 
ished. — (yah!) the freshness and numbness often felt in 
the air is only because of the existence of some noble spirits 
on earth. Tell Qamar Jahan that no longer remains the 
slightest bitterness between 'Kam-o-dahan' and that which ■ 
Ghalib determined - J In paree-zadon se lenge Khuld mein hum 
inteqam' (I will take vengeance on these beauties in 
Paradise.) I have raised up my hands even from that. — 
What are the stages you are passing through in your emo¬ 
tional life?" (December 30, 1958) 

"Dear Shaz! Received your letter. I don't have money 
just now. But do write to me as to when you need it exactly 
and how long can you wait for it? Besides, do you need 
just three hundred or a lesser amount will do? I will 
manage it somehow for you. Awaiting your reply." (April 
7, 1959) 

"Shaz! You would have received my last letter. Just 
come out from a Producer's Office at 9 p.m. having kept 
there sitting since 4 O'clock. Nothing has been done. It's 
the mistake on your part that you informed me just at the 
nick of time. You know how difficult it is to take out 
money from 'filmwalas'. As you are too near and dear to 
me I want to show you a glimpse of my personal life. I fell 
seriously ill two years ago and in that period I took some 
amount as loan from different people which I couldn't 
refund to them till now. The following is the list - 
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Nasir Khan Rs. 500/- Elder sister of Sultana Rs. 200/- 

Akhtar Husain Rs. 500/- Ehsan Rs. 75/- 

Kamal Amrohi Rs. 200/- Abbas Rs. 75/- 

Rajinder Singh Bedi Rs. 200/- 

Majrooh Rs. 150/- 

Sardar Jafri Rs. 100/- 

Some of the petty loans apart! The ornaments of Sul¬ 
tana were also sold out in those days. A jewel of her 
( Jugnoo ) mortgaged for Rs. 110/- couldn't be bailed out 
yet. Vacations of children are to be declared after Exams. 
Sultana wants to go to Karachi. It's an expenditure of at 
least rupees one thousand. This arrangement couldn't be 
made by this time. Sultana has been asking for Rs. 500/- 
for her preparations. I couldn't give her that amount so 
far. — Even then I ran hither and thither for your sake but 
with no result thereof. I am extremely sorry that I couldn't 
do anything at this critical juncture when you were badly 
in need of Rs. 300/-. Had I solved your problem I would 
have been really happy. It's the only mistake on your part 
that you have informed me just at an opportune moment. 
I wish the ceremony of your 'nikdh' could be performed 
well. And I pray your work could be done any how. — 
You mentioned about radio mushaira. If they send me an 
invitation, I will come, obviously." (April 11, 1959) 

"Dear Shaz! You have allowed me time upto May 15, 
1959. Trying again I hereby send you some money. Has 
your 'nikah' ceremony been already performed? It was to 
take place, perhaps, in the last month. What sort of mushaira 
is on 26th at Hyderabad? Awaiting your reply." (May 8, 
1959). 

"Dear Shaz! Received your several letters. Being ex¬ 
tremely busy I couldn't reply. — Kept on standing at a 
stretch for the last 32 days on the sets of 'Kanoon'. Shoot¬ 
ing was packed up just three days ago." (August 29,1959) 
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"— Mentally very upset when received your letter. Both 
the elder daughters (the youngest Rakhshinda was born 
by then) were operated upon for their throats. Sultana's 
father expired and 'Yadein' was blocked in the press for 
lack of money. Moreover, all my films were obstructed 
except that of B.R.films'." 27 (February 2,1960) Postal Seal 

Keeping in view the extrenuous labour and the hard¬ 
ships Akhtaruliman had gone through in those days 
Madhusudan observed — 

"He didn't consider any problem greater than himself 
and he was endowed with an immense power to fight 
(ceaselessly) against the odds of life." 28 

With this bleak perspective, a combative Akhtaruliman 
summoned all his might to counter the hurdles and fought 
them tooth and nail. He remained unruffled and chas¬ 
tened and stoically took these odds in his stride. Brim¬ 
ming with confidence he stood firm like a colossus. And 
with the release of 'Kanoon', 'Mughal-e-Azam' (one of the 
co-writers) and 'Wacjt' he suddenly shot into prominence 
overnight and his Prometheus presence was felt in the 
industry- 'Out of chaos', to quote Nietzche, 'the dancing 
star was bom.' 
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From Rags to Riches 

After a long-drawn struggle of sixteen years in the indus¬ 
try (1944-1960) Akhtaruliman was now at a stage from 
where he could call the shots in any dispensation. With 
the influx of money pouring in from all sides the matrix 
of his thought and philosophy saved him to stoop down. 
Believing in the facts that the real seat of pleasure is mind, 
not body ; religious faith is essential to life; purpose and 
sincerity provide an elan to life and character; indifference 
to criticism with malice is a virtue; the ceaseless search for 
pleasure in pain and love of fauna and flora have already 
become the salient features of his character. That's why he 
could withstand the ordeals with his fortitude and courage 
and refused to budge an inch from his views. 

The stuff he was made of was a combination of a Stoic 
and an Epicurean. Women-folk have never been his weak¬ 
ness - a disciplinarian with no amorous pursuits. Through¬ 
out his life he had frank and friendly relations with so 
many ladies - Hameeda Aarif and Shafqi at College; 
Channo and Qaiser in Baradari Slier Afgan; Farhat in 
Khaikhedi; Laxmi in Delhi at G.B.Road; Zeba and Indumati 
in Pune; Protima Das Gupta in Bombay; Aneeta, Vimi and 
Zoofi in the film industry; Qamar Jehan at Hyderabad 
and Leslie in Nairobi. But he had a definite view-point 
about the fair-sex — 

"While talking to women I don't think of sex. I feel a 
sort of mental satisfaction. I ever held the view that a 
woman (wife) maintains a balance in life. 29 

However, with just two exceptions - Protima and 
Laxmi, the above statement is almost true to the fact. 
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He didn't worship Baccus.- just fond of him. Gov¬ 
erned by reason, he was never a slave of his passions. 
'The wiser the waywarder', ture — but always within 
checks and bounds! Sanity ever prevailed in this regard 
and he believed in Khayyam -Kam Kam Khuro, gah gah 
Khuro, dar piny an Khur (Take it in little quantity), quite 
often (with intervals) and secretly (without showing off!) 

Retaining the X'avier Villa (behind Mehboob Studios) 
he shifted in 1965 to Hill View (No2, 2/2), just in front of 
the Studios (241, Hill Road). The flat was at the western 
corner (with glass panes now) of the second floor and it 
suited his commercial purpose. It was here that he came 
in touch with the family of Zakaria Khan (Jayant) living 
in the opposite building who was to become his samadhi in 
the forth-coming years. At the same time he booked two 
more flats (No.54 and 55) at the cost of Rupees One lakh 
nearby on the 5th Floor of Band Stand Building where 
construction work had been in progress since 1957. While 
leaving for Band Stand in 1967 because of family pressure 
he rented the Hill View flat to Gulshan Rai, the film 
producer and disposed it off in 1974. It was safer in his 
opinion to invest the surplus money in flats and he went 
on purchasing them as he grew richer day by day. And it 
was all for the sake of children and future security. With 
the result he had 17 flats in his possession by November, 
1979 (as disclosed to the author) — two at Juhu, two in 
Galaxy Apartments and in several areas of the city. 

Akhtaruliman crossed over many dangerous clefts to 
reach Band Stand from the 'thatched roof' and Moedul 
Islam. It needed extrenuous labour, strong will-power and 
a very dignified character. He had all these qualities in 
him and 'Yadein' is the poetic record of this tiresome and 
oppressive journey. However, he ever felt the weight of 
the tin-box on his head - with an uneven surface, like 
blisters or pustules on human skin! 

Humility remained the chief characteristic of his per- 
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sonality in the course of life. There was not the least sense 
of pride or vanity even after his sudden change of fortune. 
He didn't change colours. Ever clad in spotlessly clean 
white Kurta-pyjama and black jacket he always looked a 
highly composed person. 

Having a complete understanding with his wife and 
daughters Akhtaruliman's homely life was peaceful and 
calm. There were many interesting moments to be reck¬ 
oned with. Pommy, his pup, was often daring enough to 
enter the library, catch hold of his Kurta in protest and 
bring him to the kitchen to show that milk and bread was 
served to him instead of kaleji (lever) and it was provided 
for him. While sitting on his knee, if some one arrived, 
the poet used to whisper into his ear, 'Go, the guest has 
come!' and he moved on. Being a constant source of fun 
and frolic for the children they hid the ball and asked 
him. Tommy, where is the ball?' and he searched around 
and brought it back to them. Noticing from the 5 th floor 
that his master's car was being parked in the Band Stand 
Campus he started barking and the family members knew 
that the poet has arrived before the bell rang. And while 
he was away in Germany, tire little one was dipped into 
the sea by the Watchman; paralysed and died in the Vet¬ 
erinary Hospital. Henceforth, no pup or puppy! 

Having always a preference for 'dewnn' (plank) in 
comparision with table and chair to read and write the 
poet was well aware of the different genres of literature 
and kept his knowledge up-date even during his serious 
illness. With different size of writing pads around and a 
few good fountain-pens, specially 'Moblan' (his favourite), 
he usually used a pen with black-ink (Seyahi's pen) with a 
broad point. And while going to bed he ever kept the 
writing pad and pen beside the pillow. Publishing his 
books he laid special emphasis on thick paper and 'pntthe 
ki jild’ for strong and durable binding. 

The poet ever had a strong sense of humour - "All of a 
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sudden Sultana thought of performing Haj this year and 
she did it. I couldn't accompany her as I held the view 
that there must be at least one sinner in the house whose 
recommendations will help on the day of Judgement."' 
(Letter to Baidar Bakht: November 18,1983) 

Being at the helm of affairs he had put up a seal on his 
suzerainty and now took up another issue of the family 
which had been lying dormant for long — to impart the 
best education to his children who were all born at the 
Holy Family Hospital, Bandra. With this specific purpose 
he arrived at Aligarh along with Shehla and Asma in 1967 
and stayed for a couple of days with Prof. Khurshedul 
Islam at 'Wali Manzil', Badarbagh (donated to the Univer¬ 
sity by one Mohd. Wali in 1907) which was shared by 
Prof. Moonis Raza in those days. Having adjusted his 
daughters in the Girls' Hostel after their admission in the 
First year was complete he returned to Bombay and took a 
sigh of relief. 

Dr. Tariq Islam S/o Prof. Khurshedul Islam (Dept, of 
Philosophy A.M.U.) has a different story to tell. According 
to him, the girls stayed with them for at least two months. 
Dr. Tariq has distinct and vivid memories of those days 
and has sufficient evidence to prove his point. In that case, 
some misunderstandings must have cropped up and when 
the poet felt that his daughters were unable to cope with 
the manoeuvres of the family he arrived again and shifted 
them to the Girls' Hostel. 

Consequently, Akhtaruliman had fallen out on the issue 
with Prof. Islam but didn't take a serious note of what 
'Aali' had written about him in 'Naya Daur', Karachi 
(1956). He sharply reacted to it -"The incidents (and the 
people referred to) have been intermixed and jumbled. He 
(Aali) has also given some false and erroneous statements." 
(Letter to Prof. Mohd. Hasan, 1956) 

Being frank and out-spoken, Aali's Bohemianism was 
dearer to him and the friendship did go a long way. 
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The academic performance of the girls was pretty good 
at A.M.U. Both of them completed their graduation in 1971 
and returned home. Shehla didn't go back and got married 
in August, 1972 to Amjad Khan, the famous film villain. 
She herself played a role at the age of 5 in Madhusudan's 
film 'Anurag' (1954) which couldn't be completed- 

"See, she was feeling fine up to the lunch — but after 
that - she made a fuss!" 

Recollecting those moments, Madhusudan giggled. 
Asma's fate was different and she went back to A.M.U. 
and did her M.A. English (Part I) in 1972 but decided to 
drop from the Exams, the next year only to complete her 
Master's Course in 1974. Meanwhile she took her Interior 
Designing Diploma (1972-73) from Sophia College, 
Bombay. She got married to Husain Ehtesham in 1977 and 
the couple lived at Dammam as NRIs (1978-92) and then 
at Nepal (1994-96) before they finally settled down at 10- 
C, Butler Road, Lucknow, conducting their own business 
in the name of Rohelkhand Builders. 

Rakhshinda, the youngest of the daughters was also 
good at her studies. Reluctant to go to Aligarh she joined 
St. X'avier College Bombay, after her S.S.C. and did her 
B.A. (Hons.) in English, worked for some time as a scribe 
and then married Fahim Khan alias Javed on October 10, 
1982. Javed was Director, Hotel Hilton in Abu Dhabi. The 
couple developed some misunderstanding resulting in a 
friction but it was soon removed and they lived happily 
thereafter. But it's an irony that the empire Akhtaruliman 
built couldn't help him to yield desirable result so far as 
the case of Ramish, his only son was concerned. The nice 
guy ever lived a life of his own and married Gilda, a pretty, 
educated and highly sophisticated girl. 

Akhtaruliman's search for the true, the good and the 
beautiful was on and now the idealogue in him awakened 
after the college days and he’thought of his own brethren 
living at Ghastipuri and Raokhedi who belonged to the 
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lower middle class and deprived of the blessings of Sci¬ 
ence and Education. Long before Maulama Azad Urdu Uni¬ 
versity could be established at Hyderabad he dreamt of 
laying the foundation stone of an Urdu University in the 
western part of Uttar Pradesh. So he wrote to Prof. Mohd. 
Hasan in 1970 - 

"Why don't we think of the foundation of a new Uni¬ 
versity near Moradabad, Dhampur or Nagina? There is no 
way out in the present circumstances but to safeguard our 
own interest and preserve our language. It's O.K. Aligarh 
is there but I do feel that those who belong to that part of 
Uttar Pradesh i.e., Moradabad, Bijnor, Saharanpur and 
Rampur have been totally cut off. Tt\ey are also educa¬ 
tionally backward. If proper facilities could be provided 
for imparting them free education up to some primary 
standard and then with some financial assistance there 
would be nothing better than this. In fact, such an institu¬ 
tion will be centrifugal to assess, augment and dilate our¬ 
selves with a view to preserve our culture, civilisation and 
language. — When there will be a common goal to pursue 
many will come along to organize themselves silently. The 
best example in this regard is the Christian Mission. Further 
negotiation and to take some practical step is possible only 
after your reply". 

The dream never turned into reality and it was simply 
an attempt 'to give to the airy nothings a local habitation 
and a name'. 

Akhtaruliman was awefully busy in those days (1960- 
1975) and the correspondence even with the intimate 
friends came to a stand still. Phones and trunk-calls re¬ 
mained the only means of communication. He was ever 
pre-occupied with mahurats, premieres and release of his 
films in succession and surrounded by producers round 
the clock to sign their new films (Rs. 2 to 3 lakh for a 
movie). 

Apologising to Prof. Soroor he wrote on August 10, 
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I960 _"You are aware of the hectic activities of Bombay, 

Once having arrived here, one is totally cut off from all 
other remaining things. — I am sorry I don't have any 
short and unpublished poem at present.". 

Describing his daily routine he writes to Prof. Mohd. 
Hasan on-February 3, 1972— 

" The detail of my affair is such that at 8.30 or 9.00 in 
the morning the first sitting on a story begins ... The 

second sitting for another story starts at 2 or 3 p.m.and 

the third sitting for a different story takes place at 7.30 or 
8. p.m. which continues till 12 O' clock or 1 a.m. Six films 
are under production at a time ...Of late Etesham Saheb 
(Prof.Ehtesham Hussain) was in the city. Couldn't even 
meet him because of these engagements. Couldn't 
participate in any of the functions !" 

Pointing to the desperate attempt to keep in touch with 
the current modes in literature he wrote to Khalilur 
Rahman Azmi on March 20,1967- 

"A seminar is going to be held in Aligarh on 'Jadeediyat 
aur Adah' (Modernism and literature ). I knew it well 
before hand. I do intend to come but feel helpless." 

Likewise, he regretted to his friends that he was busy 
to the extent that couldn't spare time to read even. The 
scholar in him was very much alive in spite of the hectic 
schedule. 

However he never missed an opportunity to visit 
Aligarh as far as possible, In a mushaira organised there on 
a large scale the situation had become queer when the 
students put up a condition on the invitees to wear a cap 
before coming on the mike. With the result many promi¬ 
nent poets couldn't recite their poems. In this embarrass¬ 
ing situation Akhtaruliman was the only poet who had 
the moral courage to face the unruly mob without a cap, 
first addressing them like an Antony "Friends, Romans, 
Countrymen!" - and then slashed them for their undue 
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gimmicks, followed by a request -"The next time you send 
an invitation card don't forget to pin-up a cap along with 
it." There was a pin-drop silence in the hall and not only 
did he recite his poems without wearing a cap but won 
the greatest applause. 

Akhtaruliman had been very fond of Hyderabad, too, 
and ever went there to participate in mushairas and liter¬ 
ary gatherings. Writing to Rashid 'Azar' on December 19, 
1975 he revealed his inner most feelings - 

"I do like Hyderabad on the personal ground - broad 
roads, simple folks- and the fair sex holding the poets in 
great esteem !" 

With the new perspective it was sun-shine and mirth 
around and all that glittered was gold. Unable to move on 
himself he sought for the help of Rashid 'Azar' on Decem¬ 
ber 18, 1978_ "Shehla and Sultana are coming for shop¬ 

ping. I hope you remember the promise of Iqbal Masteen. 
who assured me that whenever Sultana happens to visit 
the city the next time, he would let her buy the glass¬ 
wares with concession!" 

Another letter to Rashid 'Azar' on August 29, 1982 _ 

"Both Asma and Shehla are planning to come to 
Hyderabad. Nature of work ? They want to purchase old 
ornaments and jewellery. How much are the chances to 
get them ? Inform Shehla on phone." 

The poet remained a thorough gentleman to the last. 
It was in the early seventies when Kamal Amrohi's 'Pa- 
keeza' was released but no credit was given to him and 
Madhusudan who worked on its script from 1958 to 1960. 
The poet was rather shocked on the release but kept himself 
aloof because of personal relations but Madhusudan filed 
a suit against Kamal (Akhtaruliman was never a plaintiff) 
in the Film Producers' Associaion which he finally won. 

Kamal was asked to pay a compensation of Rs.35,000 
to Madhusudan but with many lame excuses he was paid 
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only Rs,20,000. But Akhtaruliman did fight with Heman 
Gupta who threatened him for the non-payment of his 
dues (Ferry) and with O.P.Ralhan, too, who started shoot¬ 
ing his story (Phool aur Patthar) without any contract or 
prior permission. He also once thought of filing a suit 
against Ashok Kumar (M/s.Ashok Pictures) over the theme 
of his story but the matter was finally dropped. 

The poet went abroad in 1967 when he was invited to 
attend the Afro-Asian Conference held at Bairut. Thereaf¬ 
ter the Indian Delegation was taken to Damascus and then 
to Moscow where he parted his ways from his fellow 
writers and flew to London. Visiting Paris, Cairo, Egypt 
and a lot of sight-seeing he returned home after three 
months. 

His next trip was to African cities, Nairobi (Kenya) 
and Aroosha (Tanzania) in March, 1968 along with Pro¬ 
ducer Pancchi, Director Dulal Guha and Camera-man 
G.Singh. It's specific purpose was to finalise the locations 
of a proposed film in that very perspective. Unfortunately, 
it all remained paper-work and sight-seeing as the film 
couldn't be made. The globe-trotting continued in seven¬ 
ties when he signed Sanjay Khan's "Chandi Sona" and 
stayed for a month in Mauritius. This was followed by 
Feroz Khan's "Apradh", shot entirely in the mines of Ger¬ 
many where he passed a whole month again. Finally he 
returned to India via Geneva and Rome. 

The poet went abroad to Canada and America in 1980 
where the invited poets were to go round in different cities 
reciting their poems. So he travelled to New York, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, Montreal and Toronto. 
Later on he visited Toronto once again with his 'better 
half' 

Akhtaruliman was well-known for his witty remarks. 
During the sojourn at Abu Dhabi in connection with a 
'mushaira' Prof.Shehryar said "Akhtar Bhai, your son-in- 
law is a nice young man!" 
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'Then take him along !' he displayed his wit and Javed 
had to cut a sorry figure in the presence of his wife, 
Rakhshinda. 

He had some principles and he firmly sticked to them. 
Giri Lai Jain, Editor, The Times of India, sent him a wed¬ 
ding card and then rang him up_ 

"Pen down a few lines on the occasion!" 

"Sorry, I am just incompetent .’...there are others who 
can do it!" he bluntly replied. 

Script-writing was his profession, poetry his art. Com¬ 
promises were admissible for the profession but never for 
the sanctity of art! 

So far as the visits to Pakistan are concerned 
Jameeluddin "Aali", one of his oldest surviving friends, 
informed the author in a letter dated November 22,1998. 

"He visited Pakistan three times. Perhaps for the first 
time in 1948 of which no authentic record has been pre¬ 
served. For the second time on my invitation in 1979..I 
saw none here being held in such a high esteem.... In a 
literary function, Ahmed Naddem Qasmi said in his presi¬ 
dential address, 'Today we are giving reception to India's 
greatest poet in Lahore.'....The third time he came, per¬ 
haps, in 1986. The annual 'mushaira' is organised here on 
a large scale...from the point of view of the gathering, at 
least...His name was called by the announcer at 6 O'clock 
in the morning...Not a poet of the stage...but the people 
didn't move on without listening to him when the sun 
had already risen in the east." 

'Aali' didn't mention his last visit to Pakistan in May, 
91. Himself a great traveller, he might have been abroad. 
It was during this visit that Nawaz Shareef sent for him 
his car at Lahore but as he was not invited by the Govt, 
and short of time he refused to meet the Hon'able Prime 
Minister. 'Please think it over once again !' the Secretary 
to the PM pleaded. 'Oh yes, I have thought it over!' he 
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just quipped. On Asma's reaction to the episode in Bombay, 
'Now you will not be given the visa next time", he just 
replied, 'I wouldn't be going to Pakistan anymore!' 

While still at Band Stand he received the news that his 
mother was dying of cancer at Raokhedi and totally lost 
her speech. With no way out, he immediately rushed back 
Mrs. Rehmat Yaseen to the native place to bring her to 
Bombay. Rahmat had been living with him since 1964 till 
she purchased and shifted to her own flat at Millatnagar 
in 1987. And no sooner did they arrive than the ailing 
woman was admitted to the famous Tata Cancer Institute 
of Bombay where after a prolonged illness of 18 days she 
breathed her last in 1971 and was buried in the same grave¬ 
yard where the poet himself had to go into deep slumber 
after 25 years. And just after four years his father, too, 
died at Raokhedi in 1975 due to the brain haemorrhage (b. 
January 12, 1895). Naturally for a while he must have felt 
like Coleridge's 'Ancient Mariner' _ 'Alone, alone, all, all, 
alone / Alone on a wide wide sea / And not a saint took 
pity on/My soul in agony'. 

As the course of true love never runs smooth 
Akhtaruliman couldn't recover the lost ground in the in¬ 
dustry after working with B.R.Films for 18 years (1958-75) 
- first at Rs.1,200/- per month and then Rs.2,000/- All of a 
sudden the much advertised aura of perfection and his 
personal credibility had taken a severe beating but the 
drubbing he got made him non-chalant. He turned a blind 
eye to the seeds of dissension which were sown. The 
situation warranted immediate action which he didn't take. 
At this very critical juncture had he accepted the offer of 
Manmohan Desai to write his 'masala' movies without any 
social purpose save entertainment he would have remained 
on the top. But he didn't believe in horse-trading. That's 
why failed to make a dent in this bastion. Now he took 
upon himself the onerous task of raising his literary stature 
and published his seventh collection of poems Naya Ahang 
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(1977) - the previous one being Binte-Lamhat (1969) which 
was widely acclaimed. 

Psychologically speaking, it might have been just the 
case of personality clash as the news of becoming the Pro¬ 
ducer-Director himself had already spread around. But 
the only 'faux pas' committed by him was not accompany¬ 
ing the unit of B.R.films on the sets and locations because 
of his heavy schedule and literary pre-occupations. And it 
was the very thing expected of him as per the contract 
with B.R. Not going along with Yash Chopra to Shimla for 
the shooting of 'Dagh' the rift had already been widened 
in 1972. Now B.R. had picked up the cudgels against him 
and set out on the task of decimating him. As a matter of 
fact, he wanted to steal the thunder from him and to eat 
into his mass base. 

The sword of Democles had fallen and it was all over 
by 1975 when a shell-shocked Akhtaruliman walked out 
from the office of B.R.Films in a huff. But a defeat ever 
proved to be a catalyst for him that catapulted him to a 
higher goal. And then instead of hob-nobbing with such 
petty matters he concentrated his efforts on building up 
his literary credentials—the off-shoot being Sarvo-saman 
(1983), his collected works (actually published in 1984). 
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Akhtaruliman saw no rhyme or reason in whatever hap¬ 
pened. He had received a bolt from the blue and wanted 
to wriggle out of the mess. The maverick denied him any 
prospect of a solid footing once again. He watched these 
developments in a state of stupor. Nonetheless, he was 
still capable of springing surprises. 

With the partnership of Jemal Singh he soon launched 
his own movie "Dard" (Lahu Pukare Ga) under the ban¬ 
ner of Tasveer Mahal established in 1975. Apart from the 
script he also directed it and while the shooting of a few 
scenes was yet to be completed duped by his partner to the 
tune of Rs. 15 to 20 lakh who whisked away the negatives 
from the editing room and released the film in his absence. 

He had not yet completely recovered from the shock 
than he was approached by Prof.Sajida Zaidi of A.M.U. in 
1980 who had just come back from London where she 
booked a 'Fox Wagon' in the name of her friend Meena. 
Sajida's husband having been hospitalised in the Tata 
Cancer Hospital at the same time she was in great distress 
and needed a guarantee of Rs.l6,000/= immediately to 
get the car released within a time frame otherwise it was 
likely to be sealed for one year. The rumour that the 
duration might be extended to 5 years made her more 
vulnerable. It was in this embarrassing situation that 
Akhtaruliman came to her rescue, signed the guarantee 
papers and her car was finally released. 

After many years when Sajida came to know that the 
poet was a broke person and put on dialysis she sent him 
a cheque for Rs.l6,000/= which was returned back with 
the statement_ 
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"The amount paid to you in connection with the car 
was received from the Bank through the Secretary of (late) 
Amjad. I didn't suffer any loss in that regard. Returning 
the cheque." (March 2,1994) 

An ailing Akhtaruliman was earlier advised to go 
through by-pass surgery in 1986 without any further de¬ 
lay. Necessary arrangements were made by Amjad Khan 
and he left for the Heart Institute of St.Luke's Hospital 
(Heuston) in Texas State on May 25, 1986 along with Mrs. 
Sultana Iman and Dr.Ashok Hitolkar of Dr.Bala Bhai 
Nanavati Hospital (Vile Pale, east), founded in 1951. 
Akhtaruliman was successfully operated upon on May 29, 
1986 by the world reputed Surgeon George Reul. Dr.Ashok 
had served Dr.Reul previously as an Asstt. Surgeon in an 
operation conducted at Nanavati Hospital in 1978 after 
joining the Hospital on January 14, 1974. The trio- Mr. 
and Mrs. Akhtaruliman and Dr.Ashok - returned to 
Bombay via New York and London just exactly after a 
month on June 25, 1986. 

Bofore leaving St.Luke's (Heuston) for Bombay Mrs. 
Sultana Iman had to sign papers on behalf of her husband 
for the payment of the Hospital dues worth 26,000 dollars. 
Receiving constant reminders from the Hospital soon and 
reluctant to disclose it to his son-in-law the poet was very 
much perturbed in those days. Being totally bankrupt he 
thought of paying a least half of the amount and for the 
rest tender his apology to the Hospital authorities as he 
was incapable of making the full payment. It was at this 
crucial moment that Shamsur Rahman Faruqi and Syed 
Hamid raised as much funds for him as they could from 
the Welfare Society of BCCI, Hamdard Foundation and 
some other charitable institutions. And thus the poet 
finally took a sigh of relief. (Letters to S.R. Faruqi) 

Dr. Ashok is the Superintendant of Nanavati Hospital 
at present and remembering very well the tiresome jour¬ 
ney stated on January 20, 1998_ 
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"You know, when the heart was cut open Dr.Reul was 
going to fix up the 'pig volve' in it. Suddenly realising 
that the patient was a Muslim he was taken aback with 
the remark, 'No no, I can't do it without his prior permis¬ 
sion!' I got nervous as I thought that the alternative would 
cost us much more and we had no Foreign exchange. Sens¬ 
ing my problem the Doctor assured, 'Don't bother, we will 
adjust any how !' Thank God ....All's well that ends well!" 

"Any other incident ?" 

With a flash of smile on his face Dr.Ashok muttered — 
"You know..the poet had a tremendous sense of humour. 
When the nurse removed the stiches after operation some 
of his hair were scratched and she just apologised, 'Sorry 
Sir, your hair ?\..'It's all right. I preserved them for this 
very day !' he retorted. You see.. I was a family friend 
because of my friendship with Amjad. And once, while 
paying him a visit after a long gap the poet rather shouted 
at me, "Kyon Ashok-.Taraqqi ho gaya ... Ab guthli marta 
hai ?" (Why Ashok..promoted..and now such gaps in vis¬ 
its?) And it was Dr.Ashok again who operated upon Fis¬ 
tula for dialysis in December, 1993 on the advice of 
Dr.Gandhi, the kidney specialist at Nanavati Hospital. 

When the author described the story of the 'pig volve' 
to Madhusudan he curtly remarked, "Why? ... Had it been 
used Akhtar would not have taken a serious note of it. 
That's it ...as far as I knew him \" 

Back from Heuston he had to sell out the two-in-one 
spacious flat (No 55) at Band Stand to one Eisa Bhai 
through the well-known humorist Yusuf Nazim for Rs.30 
lakh out of which Rs.20 lakh were kept in Fixed Deposit. 
Having no work in hand it was for future security. .. lest 
he should die in harness. Thereafter he purchased in 1987 
a two-room small flat at the ground floor of Ravi Darshan 
(A-3) where he lived to the last. 

Now 'wreaths and crowns were to the head that was 
getting hoary'. 'Iqbal Samman' was conferred upon him 
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by Madhya Pradesh Govt, in 1988. And in 1989, an Inter¬ 
national Poetry Meet was held at Bharat Bhavan, Bhopal 
from January 11 to 17 in which prominent poets of 30. 
countries of the world participated and Akhtaruliman was 
the only poet who had the privilege of representing Urdu. 
Ironically, he couldn't receive the Jnanpith Award although 
his name was recommended thrice. But the fact remains 
that he left the greatest impact on the new generation and 
that's the true test of survival! 

Akhtaruliman recited six of his poems to the distin¬ 
guished audience at Bharat Bhawan in the fourth after¬ 
noon session of January 14, 1989. Thee poems were Qadre 
Mushtarak, Ek ladka, Tabdeeli, Sabza-e-begema, Ittefaq and Dasna 
Station Ka Musafir. It was followed by the English 
translation of a few poems read out by Ashok Vajpeyi 
(According to the poet's statement the English translations 
were read out first). Earlier in the morning session France 
was represented by Sosvoyo, England by Stephen Spendor, 
Turkey by Inde and Argentina by Roberto Heurose. The 
discussion followed and soon some disgruntled element 
tried to disrupt the proceedings but the non-issue was sub¬ 
sided by the prudence of Ashok Vajpeyi, the Convenor of 
the International Meet. 

Akhtaruliman had to reach Washington on October 16, 
1991 to attend the 'Sir Syyed Seminar'. Unable to travel 
alone he demanded for two tickets (one for Mrs. Sultana 
Iman) and the Convenors agreed to it. But unfortunately 
just a few days before he was hospitalised in Bhaba and 
then shifted to Nanavati Hospital. Because of the particular 
medicine he had been taking due to the artificial volve 
planted in the heart the blood had become thin. 
Consequently, went on vomiting blood for several days 
altogether. This was also blocked in the left leg where 
from the vein had been cut off for surgery. And now the 
slightest movement had become difficult. On recovering, 
he planned for a visit to Ghasitpuri and Raokhedi and 
insisted on his youngest sister to accompany him - 
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"We shall invite the entire village folk to a sumptuous 
lunch or dinner — hang on the wall big portraits of our 
parents — I wouldn't be feeling nice as Amma (mother) is 
not there — if you come along, I will feel fine!" And 
while every thing was ready he again fell ill seriously - 
the same vomiting, and then hospitalised once more. No 
home-coming, no back to the roots! 

Akhtaruliman was honoured and felicitated by Pandit 
Jawahar Lai Nehru (1961); Dr. Zakir Husain (1965); Gyani 
Zail Singh (1985); M.C.Chhagla (1960) and Dileep Kumar 
(1965) on various occasions but remained indifferent to 
such events and never mentioned them in his conversa¬ 
tions. He was also given a reception by Sahitya Akademi, 
Delhi on October 6,1988 under 'Meet the Author' series. 

A documentary on him was shot by Saeed Mirza in 
1992 for Sahitya Akademi. The same year Amjad's sad 
demise on July 27, 1992 was a great blow to him. In spite 
of these brick-bats and bouquets he still remained a highly 
composed person. The next year he participated in a Semi¬ 
nar in Bangalore on 11, 12, 13, September, 1993 on the 
request of Mehmood Ayaz. The last public function he 
attended was organised by 'Adara-e-humsub' (Secretaries: 
Ilyas Shauqi and Anwar Khan), Bombay, entitled 
'Akhtaruliman Ke Sath ek Sham' (An evening with 
Akhtaruliman) on Sunday, November 20, 1994 at 5.30 p.m. 
on the ground floor of Hotel Metro Palace, Target Point, Hill 
Road, Bandra, Bombay. Seemingly he was all right at the 
time but his tale of woe and misery had begun. He had 
already been put on dialysis since December, 1993. 

Sensing that the poet was in great distress Shamsur 
Rahman Faruqi once again made the best use of his good 
office in 1993 and proved to be instrumental in granting 
him a stipend of Rs. 5,000 per month for two years (1994- 
96) from the Ministry of Human Resource and Develop¬ 
ment. He also mobilised the opinion of Mr. Ashok Vajpeyi 
to grant him some financial assistance from Bharat Bha- 
wan, Bhopal. 
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In 1995, his younger brother Mohd. Yaqub (b.1941), a 
graduate and a staunch bachelor, who had been running 
his own Coaching at Delhi, passed away at the time when 
he was thinking of getting married and settle down at 
Raokhedi - another big jolt to the poet after Amjad's un 1 
timely death! 

During the weekly visits of the author to 55, Band Stand 
in November and December, 1979 the serious literary dis¬ 
cussions took place in the library behind the hall but on 
the dining table, while he was absorbed 'in the business of 
the moment', some interesting and personal revelations 
were ever made — 

(i) 'I don't have any servant, male or female. It just goes 
on!' 

(ii) 'When I am fed up here I go to Europe — Frankfurt!' 

(iii) 'There are some problems in connection with the re¬ 
lease of my film. Some scenes are yet to be shot!' 

(iv) 'I have been suffering a loss in business for the last 
seven years. But I have a number of flats—seventeen! 
They have a soaring price these days. Whenever I am 
in need of money, I sell one! 

(v) 1 don't believe in calculations — there's just a stream 
of thought — and in whatever direction God wills, I 
proceed! 

(vi) 'I don't preserve old things for long. They are worn- 
out and smell foul. The case is different — so far as 
the human relations are concerned!' 

(vii) 'If decency is thrown out to the winds in doing a par¬ 
ticular work, it lies heavy upon me. 

(viii) 'In those days (Shalimar) — there was a strange thing 
with me — felt tipsy up to three pegs — but if taken 
more, it had no effect on me!' 

(ix) 'Sensitiveness is a bliss as well as a curse!' 

(x) 'As we read the stories of the rise and fall of kings — 
such are they of filmwalas. In free-lancing, the pans of 
a weighing balance go up and down very soon!' 
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And once he revealed his inner most feeling - 'You 
live at such a far off place (Ganeshpuri). Look for me a 
piece of land over there — want to buy it — want to make 
a cottage of my own — but see, there must be every thing 
— that which I like most!' 

And what did he like most? - gardens, barns, koels, 
the black and white crested cuckoos, ponds, lakes, lotus, 
water-lilies, rivers, streams, deer taking to their heels, bunch 
of trees, the changing seasons, the sweet-scented hems of 
clock, the clank of small bells and the chink of bangles! 

Time passed on. It was 1994 now and the news started 
pouring in that the Glacier had been melting —"The flats 
which I owned once sold out during my illness. There is 
none except that wherein I live these days. And you have 
already come here." 

Thd jerks and jolts of the quake being recorded on 
Rector Scale -"Dialysis has become my fate these days. 
Twice a week, I have to be present in the hospital for four 
hours." 

The sea of lava had pacified -"You do pray for me. 
Some Work remains unfinished. If completed - so far so 
good. There's an injection which is the product of New 
York only. It's some what costly - just one ampule for Rs. 
1,500/-. I have been in need of two within a week. Only 
dialysis costs Rs. 6,000/- a month. I thought it wouldn't 
be proper to spend that much amount on a man aged 80 
years. I wanted to remain content with the Dialysis. But 
when the girls came to know of it they started quarrelling 
with me. Cowardly as I am, surrendered before them". 30 

It was followed by the news that in the evening of 
March 9, 1996 the tin-box which he has been carrying on 
his head for the last 65 years fell on the ground - 

Not with a bang but a whimper (Eliot). 

The Sun at last had set in the skies! 

In the diary of 1946, there's an entry on March, 9 - 
"Today, Sir Agha Khan has been weighed in diamonds!" 
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Just a matter of coincidence that on the very day after 50 
years he has been himself weighed in gold by destiny! 

It's a different story that he could neither purchase the 
piece of land in the suburbs nor build his own cottage. 

And like Alaxender Pope neither could he acquire the 
land -'Whose trees in summer yield him shade, in winter 
fire'. Nor the dream of Rogers came true -'Mine be a cot 
beside the hill'. 

Nor even like Yeats, the long-cherished desire of mak¬ 
ing his own cabin in 'The Lake Isle of Innisfree' has been 
fulfilled. 

Within the twinkling of an eye - the gardens, barns, 
koels, the black and white crested cuckoo, ponds, lakes, 
lotus, white lilies, rivers, bunch of trees, deer taking to 
their heels, the changing seasons, the sweet-scented hems 
of clock, the clank of bells and the chink of bangles - all 
left behind! 

Departed with his obsession of fauna and flora! And 
now - 'pulvis et umbra' (dust and shadow)! 

The tamasha (spectacle) was over - Jharna, Naghma, 
Raftar, Zindagi aur Toofan, Patthar Ke Sanam, Shabnam, 
Mughal-e-Azam, Kanoon, Waqt, Humraz, Dagh, Aadmi, 
Mujrim, Mera Saya, Zameer, Aadmi aur Insan, Chandi 
Sona, Apradh - all sealed in boxes - possibly sent to the 
Archives! 

And now a whispering sound is ever in my hot-chase 
—"Become perplexed - when the correspondence is 
abruptly stopped - Your letter is ever awaited — Thinking 
of coming to Bombay? Do come, we shall talk together!" 31 

Felt a shooting pain in the chest -"Whom to talk to—?" 
Yes, whom to talk to as his spirit's bark has been driven - 
'far from the shore, far from the trembling throng, whose 
sails were never to the tempest given'. (Adonais) 

Breathed his last at 4.35 p.m. on March 9, 1996 but his 
death could be declared only after an hour by Dr. Mehra 
and Dr. Neogi - followed by Dr. Ashok. No vibrations in 
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the Fistula vein but the forehead remained heated and a 
deceptive smile visible on the face - the sage was 'crowned 
with an inward glory - that content surpassing wealth!' 
(Shelley) 

Laid to rest in the afternoon of Sunday March 10,1996 
in the Muslim graveyard (General) of Bandra (Bombay) in 
the presence of a host of brilliant young writers - the rep¬ 
resentatives of the new generation. North-wards from the 
middle crossing of the graveyard, the grave being the 
fourth in the second row on the left side, an epitaph was 
affixed on March 9, 1998 - the second death anniversary! 

It's strange that none of the poet's senior contemporar¬ 
ies turned up - neither in the burial procession nor in the 
Condolence meeting held on March 23, 1996 at Khilafat 
House, Byculla. 

The historic meeting was presided over by script-writer 
Ali Raza, conducted by Dr. Yunus Agaskar, and addressed 
by Madhusudan, Baqar Mehdi, Abdus Sattar Dalvi, Yusuf 
Nazim, Hasan Kamal, Haroon Rasheed, Yaqub Rahi and 
Anwar Zaheer Khan. 

The very night Jameeluddin 'Aali' from Pakistan sent 
his condolence message to Mrs. Sultana Iman on phone. 
And it continued for several nights! 

Akhtaruliman was of the earth, earthy and he sticked 
to his philosophy. Knowing well that he wouldn't be born 
again he believed in the transmigration of soul. 32 He didn't 
pray but his very existence was like a living prayer. He 
didn't fast but he wept throughout his life for the suffering 
humanity. He didn't perform Haj but he witnessed the 
manifestation of God in every particle of the earth. 

Being an embodiment of truth and wisdom and a poet 
of the highest order he now belongs to the ages. 

But the question remains -'For whom the bell tolls?' 
(Tennyson) 
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While the poets of 'Ghazal' were trying to revive the ashes 
of a burnt out fire, Akhtaruliman with surer instinct was 
following the gleam of the future. He sharply reacted 
against subjectivism in literature and advocated his theory 
of the impersonality in poetry. According to him, no longer 
was needed the fitful and transient bursts of literary bril¬ 
liance as inspiration alone cannot be the safe guide. There¬ 
fore he emphasised pain-staking effort through which the 
poet must equip himself for his task. He made metrical 
innovation and human experience as the guiding principles 
of his work. In an age when Urdu poetry needed 
invigoration, he gave it new life and showed it fresh paths. 
He compelled the Urdu that he spoke to express his most 
intricate feelings and lent it power to charm. 

His was an easy-going, genial, tolerant nature and 
nothing of the didacticism went to its composition. By tem¬ 
perament and choice he held himself aloof, not an actor 
but a spectator. It is sufficient for him to see what rich 
material for his poetry lay in the newly awakened 
democracy. So he writes with the joyful impartiality of 
the literary artist showing every aspect of the society and 
holds the mirror up to the life of his time. 

According to Akhtaruliman, the greatest art is objec¬ 
tive and the more perfect the artist, the more completely 
separate in him will be the man who suffers and the mind 
which creates. So the poet is merely a receptacle, a shred 
of platinum, a medium which fuses and combines feelings 
and impressions in different ways. 

There is no denying the fact that the new poets of Halqa- 
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e-arabab-e-zauq (1?40) namely Faiz, Rashid and chiefly 
Meeraji had their impact on him in the beginning. But 
instead of being imitative, he becomes independent and 
original, ceases to be a pupil and becomes a master. His 
poems differ in character as widely as in style. The interest 
is varied, for the poet is guided by a sense of artistic 
propriety. And it is only by his perseverance and 
conscientous efforts that he makes his poems time-less 
creations on a time-determined stage. 

Akhtaruliman's 'Prefaces' contain an expression of his 
ideas on various social, political, religious and moral is¬ 
sues. We see here a glimpse of the rebel in him who 
revolted against the existing systems and conventions of 
Urdu poetry. They also express his belief in the creation 
of a new poetry built up on the ruins of the old one. His 
very approach to the form and technique, his passion for 
reform and his thoughtful nature is very much revealed 
here. 

Notwithstanding Sir Philip Sydney's and later on 
Shelley's 'In defence of poetry', Wordsworth attempt to 
formulate his own theory of poetry in the 'Preface' to the 
second edition of 'Lyrical Ballads' (1800). No less impor¬ 
tant is Hali's 'Muqaddama' which served as a mile-stone 
in modern Urdu criticism. So are Akhtaruliman's 'Pref¬ 
aces' and they serve as a sort of manifesto for the new 
movement in Urdu poetry. They reveal his lofty concep¬ 
tion of the dignity of poetic art. To him, the true poet is a 
man 'possessed of more than usual organic sensibility' and 
one who has also 'thought long and deeply'. 

Akhtaruliman's poetic theory can be divided into two 
parts. The first concerns the subject matter of poetry and 
the second its style - 

(i) Regarding subject matter, Akhtaruliman declared his pref¬ 
erence for incidents and situations taken from common 
life. He argued that ordinary things should appeal to 
the mind and then presented in an unusual aspect. How¬ 
ever the universal subjects are not left untouched. He is 
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rather more occupied with them in the last phase of his 
life. 

(ii) His views on the style of poetry are the most revolution¬ 
ary of all the ideas expressed in his 'Prefaces'. He insists 
that his poems contain little of the so called traditional 
poetic diction and they are written 'in a selection of lan¬ 
guage really used by men'. He lays special emphasis on 
the fact that there neither is nor can be any essential 
difference between the language of prose and of metrical 
composition (Mufaharmt, Jagolo, Asar-e-Qadeema, Kale Safed 
Paromvala Parinda aur Meri Ek Sham). 

It will be apt to go through the important excerpts of 
his 'Prefaces' and judge by ourselves as to how far he is 
successful in propounding his views on poetry -"This po¬ 
etry has not been cast in a machine — (but) it's the creation 
of a human mind which is confronted round the clock 
with the ever changing political, economic and ethical 
values — where a person is compelled to do such 
compromises with life and society which he does not like 
— enters into such agreements as it is impossible to live 
without them and revolts against them as he has a thing 
known as conscience."_Preface to "Yadein" 13 

"The concept of Time in my poetry is so felt as if it is a 
part of my 'being' and it goes hand in gloves with me in 
my creations. — This (very) concept is neither of 'maya' 
nor of 'mortality' — It's such a living and ever-pervading 
Being which is Infinite — Had it not been Time it would 
have been something greater than God because due to its 
presence even the form and concept of God ever goes on 
changing — Moreover, our entire poetic process bears the 
stamp of the same stereotyped language which belongs to 
the feudal system whereas every thing has gone through 
a sea of change — (Ironically) whatsoever is left out is 
nothing but the slogan-mongering of the lover and the 
beloved — I have tried to save my self from this heresy 
and kept the diction as anti-romantic, rough and rugged." 
_Preface to "Binte-Lamhat" 34 "These days I 
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consider the poet as a broke person and my poetry is the 
voice of this very fell-out man."—Preface to "Naya Aahang" 35 

"The uncertainty of the political scenario gave birth td 
the Third World and I call the voice of the poet facing this 
ambiguous situation - the third voice. This third voice is 
without any resource, unarmed, alone and wounded. It's 
not the least related to any political party or special group. 
It's the voice of the suppressed man whose questions 
remain unanswered. It's only the well-wisher of man and 
humanity at large. It has no dreams, no claims, whatso¬ 
ever. It didn't even count its defeats - just expressed the 
pangs and agonies - and the helplessness in which it is 
entrenched. — The role of the poet (I think) is to create 
balance in life, and also to negate the 'animal' in him." 
_Preface to "Sarvo-saman" 36 

"I have this much to say in the last that it's beyond the 
reach of an infidel to write good poetry. This is the work 
of a person who has faith in the good things of life made 
by God - faith in man apd humanity. One who understands 
human weaknesses and foibles. One who recognizes the 
prevalent positive values and wants additions in them. One 
who loves this earth created by God and anguished to see 
that man is making it ugly instead of beautifying it." 
_Preface to "Zameen Zameen" 37 

In the light of the above excerpts the genesis of the 
poetic theory of Akhtaruliman may be expressed in one 
word - toleration. None of his contemporaries is more 
1 human than him. To quote Shakespeare, he is 'full of the 
milk of human kindness'. His interest in humanity comes 
out so inevitably in everything he wrote. His sympathy 
with his brethren (Picnic); his delight in Nature's ways 
(Bazamad-Ek montaige); his jovial humour (Ek Bat); his 
gaiety and brightness (Doosra Sawal); his reverence 
(Manajat); his occasional ribaldry (Karnama) - all these 
qualities make him a most lovable personality. 'To err is 
human, to forgive divine' is his attitude — 

"Khudaya bakhsh de in begunahon Ke gunohon Ko/ye mane 
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dhondte hain Kashmakash mein rat aur din Ki/ haqeeqat Ko 
samajhana chahte hain sal aur sinki/ ye sab majboor hain in 
par dare-toba khula rakhna." 

(Oh God! Forgive the sins of these innocents. They are 
in search of the meaning in the jostling of day and night; 
they want to understand the reality of time and existence; 
they are constrained; pray, keep the Gates of Forgiveness 
open to them.) 

Akhtaruliman practised what he preached and rose su¬ 
perior to physical suffering and mental anguish, tried to 
vindicate the justice of God's ways to men and made his 
poetry a song of hope and consolation to the vanquished. 

The poet took certain bold departures from the tradi¬ 
tion to achieve his purpose. He rebelled with perfect justice 
against the use of stock phrases and stale similies or 
metaphors. They might have been striking when they were 
first used, but constant repetitions had robbed them of 
their charm. 

Akhtaruliman can be accused of corrupting the Urdu 
language - that he was a great mingler of Persian and 
Hindi words on one side (is jahan Ka ye neyam hai, jatan 
saqafti aina sazyon ke leye) and Persian and Arabic words 
on the other (hayat-e-sazga fitrat, nss/ts-e-sadaftab). The 
plain truth is that he was no affected writer, but one true 
to the speech of his day. As a matter of fact, he Indianized 
the Urdu language as it originally was, making it collo¬ 
quial and brought it into the main-stream of culture. He 
destroyed the domination of Persian of which he was him¬ 
self accustomed to at the very beginning. 

Akhtaruliman is prolific in types of subject and as¬ 
pects of life. He is ever lucid, graceful, easy and 
unrestrained in style. Spirited and joyous, as his innate 
nature was, he at once captivates and charms us. It's all so 
simple and there are no strained conceits and far-fetched 
metaphors in his poetry. But his is not a careless style. 
Artless as his lines seem at the surface, they are full of 
that highest art which effaces itself, art that conceals art. 
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Notwithstanding his simplicity, there is an inherent quiet 
energy, felicity of word and beauty of phrase, which betray 
the master-hand. The 'gold dew-drops of speech' and the 
'divine liquidness of diction and fluidity of movement' 
which so much pleased Matthew Arnold make 
Akhtaruliman's poetry an eternal pleasure and an enduring 
delight. 

Akhtaruliman is a great innovator in thfe matter of ex¬ 
pression. He adopted a new and unique medium forged 
out of various materials and marked by bold departures 
from the Urdu literary usage of his own time. His lan¬ 
guage, has little relish of the speech of men. He prefers 
the unusual and the recondite, in vocabulary and construc¬ 
tion. Thus he evolves for himself, re-moulding and erecting 
with fine disregard for precedent, a style of his own. And 
this style may be described as almost uniquely literary 
and intellectual. Freighted with socio-economic and 
political consciousness, elaborate in form and construc¬ 
tion, often alien in vocabulary, it fully achieves its purpose. 

Suggestiveness is another quality of Akhtaruliman's 
style. Every word is to the purpose. He expresses himself 
so concisely, employs words so sparingly, that whoever 
will possess his ideas must dig for them, and often times 
pretty far below the surface. 

Akhtaruliman electrifies the mind through conductors. 
They are words of enchantment. No sooner are they pro¬ 
nounced, than the past is present and the distant near 
(. Asar-e-Qadima , Kirme Kitabi, Rahe-farar). New forms of 
beauty start at once into existence, and in the words of 
Macaulay, 'all the burial places of the memory give up 
their dead.' 

Conciseness is another essential of his style, He makes 
the best use of it specially in shorter poems ( Ahdeiuafa , 
Etmad, Sehr). It is 'not a simple, loose-flowing garment, 
but a satin brocade, stiff with gold, exactly fitted to the 
body.' The poet discards all superfluous graces and packs 
his meaning in the fewest possible words. 
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There is some magic about Akhtaruliman's poetry and 
so softly flowing and bright are his lines that to read them 
'is like listening in a meadow full of sun-shine to a clear 
stream rippling over its bed of pebbles/ The poems are 
written in sustained melodious verse and in a style which 
appeals from start to finish. 

In spite of using the rhymes successfully (Targheeb aur 
uske bad, Rukhsat, Yadein etc.) the poet made the free verse 
the standard’ measure of his poetry, as Shakespeare made 
blank verse the standard measure of drama. He usually 
found Urdu metres halting and stiff; he left them informal, 
graceful and supple. And that is the inexplicable miracle 
of Akhtaruliman. 

To read him is to listen to the charming, gracious con¬ 
versation of a cultured gentleman who is also a poet. When 
he deviates from the normal course it's simply because of 
literary compulsions (Karnama, Khameer etc.) However he 
illustrates at its best Coleridge's definition of poetry as 
'the best words in the best order.' 

Akhtaruliman founded alike Urdu language and its 
literature, each being indispensable to the other. And he 
was well aware of it - 

"None has used the (Urdu) language in such a wide 
perspective as I did ." 38 He was not only a great poet and 
an eminent script-writer but an iconoclast, too. He was 
the literary Titan who could at once pull down and build 
up his images with equal power and skill. And it was 
because of his perfect sway over the language. 

Akhtaruliman's poetic theory withstood the test of time 
and in modern Urdu poetry he has no superior save Meeraji 
(Rashid's and Faiz' contribution apart). And if Meeraji is 
more sublime, Akhtaruliman is at least more human and 
innovative. That this estimate of Akhtaruliman's rank is 
not exaggerated, may be attested by the universal appre¬ 
ciation which he has already received. 
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Akhtaruliman sets our heart throbbing with a strange vi¬ 
bration. Such is the charm of his impassioned eloquence 
that we can not resist it. His power of invention seems to 
be infinite. He usually tries to draw an objective picture of 
his mood of dejection. It shows his imaginative power of 
observing his personal lot in an impersonal manner. 
However the structure of the poems is ever perfect and it 
testifies to the poet's superb craftsmanship. 

The hall-mark of Akhtaruliman's poetry is its uni¬ 
versal appeal. He has an enlarged canvas to depict his 
feelings. The subjects being varied, he has delicacy in tone 
and modulation. The creative use of the language and a 
special treatment given to the poems has ever been an 
asset with him. His poems grow in thought and structural 
unity and not a single stanza or line can be omitted or 
deleted. 

In his best known poems (Ek ladka, Sabza-e-begana, 
Bazamad ek montnige ) the words seem to be moved into 
their places in response to some hidden tune, wayward 
and strange in its movement, but always roundjr^g into a 
perfect whole. The earthly quality of his poetry, combined 
with his subjectivity, helps his sojourn in the realm of 
objective reality. 

The shorter poems, written under the impact of 
Southey, are more subjective and personal. They are the 
best examples of effortlessness and spontaneity ( Etmad , 
Ahde-ivafa., Sehr etc.). The poet pursues here a definite 
course and achieves a definite purpose with marvellous 
ease and absence of any conscious effort. 
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The use of apt images and superb techniques, rough 
flow of lines and an inherent power, are some of the 
prominent features of his poems. There is nothing that is 
ethereal and dreamy and the poet ever keeps his feet 
planted on the solid earth. 

Images are similies and metaphors which the poets 
have ever used either to communicate their meaning or to 
decorate their language. Akhtaruliman's work is full of 
images of great clarity, visual clarity that is. They strike 
the mind's eye which sees the objects or the scenes de¬ 
scribed more roundly than the eye alone, and also per¬ 
ceives the emotions or associations connected with it. His 
images are 'consciously concrete'; they render as closely 
as possible something he has actually seen or remembered. 
In short, they stand for something larger than themselves. 
This accounts for the poet's ability to communicate some 
particular situation or incident by a single, but exactly 
perceived detail. 

Akhtaruliman's images are always functional and not 
simply decorative. Their purpose is to convey some idea 
or emotion and not merely to beautify the language. We 
observe that he makes liberal use of the art and more often 
than not his similes and metaphors startle and capture 
attention. As a matter of fact these images are 
Akhtaruliman's ironic comment on the spiritual sterility, 
futility, ennui and boredom of contemporary civilization. 

Elaborating the use of simile and metaphor in poetry 
Herbert Reed writes -"(Apart from simile) Metaphor is the 
synthesis of several units into one commanding image; it 
is the expression of a complex idea, not by analysis, nor 
by direct statement, but a sudden perception of an objec¬ 
tive relation ." 39 Keeping into consideration Akhtaruliman's 
unique poetic innovations in an industrial and scientific 
age it can be rightly argued that a new poetics is needed 
today to acknowledge the true worth of his poetry. How- 
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ever his similes and metaphors are telling, striking and 
thrilling: 

"gaison aur mohlik hathyaron Ki fadrian/ ashiq Ki ankhon Ki 
soorat jag rahi hain." _Asar-e-Qadeema (The facto¬ 

ries of fatal weapons and gas are wide awake like the 
eyes of the lover.) 

"azab-o-gunah ka tasuvvur mere zehn se yoon chimat jata hail 

jaise ye khankhajoora hai koi." _'Buzdil' (The thought 

of sin and punishment so sticks to my mind as if it's a 
centipede.) 

“main rabar ka bana aisa babzoa hoon jo/dekha sunta mehsoos 
karta hai sab/ pet mein jis ke sab zahr hi zahr hai/ pet mera 
kabhi gar dabaoge turn/ jis qadar zahr hai /sab ngal donga turn 
sab ke chehron pe main." 

—'Main-tumhari ek takhleeq' 

(I am like a doll of rubber who watches, listens, and feels 
everything and in its belly there's nothing but poison! 
See - if you ever press my belly, I will vomit the entire 
poison on all of you —just straight on the face!) 

"dhoop mein tezi nahin/ aise ata hai har ek jhonka hawa Ka 
jaise/ daste-shafqat hai badi umr Ki mehbooba Ka/ aur mere 
shenon Ko is tarah hilajata hai/jaise main neend mein hoon." 

—'Bazamad-ek montaige' 

(The Sun-shine is not pungent, each gust of wind looks 
to be the affectionate hand of an aged beloved and so 
shakes my shoulders as if I am in deep slumber.) 

",hum nishana hain inhein Kechyon Ka jin keleye/ zindagi qahba 
hai har sanchen mein dhal jati hai/ is haseena Ka, na ekhlaq na 
Kirdar Koi/ barf hai, barfzara der mein galjati hai." 

—'Mashwera' 

(We are ever the target of these worms for whom life is 
nothing but a prostitute. The maiden has neither morale 
nor character. She is like a piece of ice which melts out 
within no time.) 
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Symbolism is another important feature of Akhtaruliman's 
poetry. It is essentially an oblique or indirect mode of ex¬ 
pression which suggests much more than is actually 
described or asserted. Edmund Wilson has defined sym¬ 
bolism as 'the medley of images' and 'the deliberately 
mixed metaphors'. It constitutes the combination of the 
grand and the prosaic manners and the bold amalgam¬ 
ation of the material with the spiritual. 

Symbols are essentially words which are not merely 
connotative, but also evocative and emotive. In addition 
to their meaning, they also call up or evoke before the 
mind's eye a host of associations connected with them. 
They are also rich in emotional significance. The poet can 
express much more through symbols than by the use of 
ordinary words. They make the language rich and 
expressive. Concepts, which by their very nature are 
inexpressible, can be conveyed through this mode of ex¬ 
pression. Thus a symbol can be used to convey 'pure sen¬ 
sations' or the poet's comprehension of transcendental mys¬ 
tery. That is why some critics regard symbolic poetry as a 
kind of mystic poetry, a poetry in which the poet tries to 
convey his sense of the mystery of life. 

Symbolism as a conscious movement did originate in 
France as a reaction against 'naturalism'. The precision 
and exactitude of the 'naturalist' school was being repre¬ 
sented by Zola. The French symbolists, Laforgue, Mellarme 
and others condemned mere 'exteriority' and laid greater 
emphasis on 'the treatment of the sensations' or the repre¬ 
sentation of the vague, fleeting impressions that constantly 
pass before the mind's eye. It meant, obviously, a 
withdrawal from life, a concentration on inner experience 
and its expression through the use of symbols. 

By the successful use of the technique of symbolism 
Akhtaruliman intensifies the feeling, the content of the 
poem and retains the suggestiveness which distinguishes 
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poetry from prose. He eliminates the blurring of the ob¬ 
ject, or excessive vagueness and finally achieves his pur¬ 
pose i.e., 'precision in vagueness'. 

In his first collection 'Girdab' (1943) at least six poems 
are symbolic - M asjid, Maut, Tanhai mein, Kulopatra 
(Cleopatra), Pagdandi and Juari. Masjid is the symbol of 
religion and its deserted look bears testimony to the aloof¬ 
ness of the common man from it. The shaking palsy hands 
are the last representatives of the religious beliefs. The 
river which passes nearby is the stream of Time which 
ever goes on changing the Non-existent into Existent and 
vice-versa. It sets afloat everything in its course which has 
-been abandoned by life. Likewise, in maunt, the man who 
is on his death-bed is the symbol of the old dying values. 
The beloved is the assumed consolation and the continuous 
knocks are of Time which never stops. It ever goes on 
hammering the door of life and if its voice is not heeded 
to, it finally demolishes the house itself and builds up an 
entirely new house in its place. 

So is the use of symbols in other poems of "Girdab" 
In ‘Tanhai mein', bdbool (Acacia Arabica) and talab (pond) 
are used as symbols. Babool is the symbol of a futile life 
and talab is of the capital which has been accumulated at a 
single place like the water of the pond. It receives water 
from all sides but there is no outlet for it. It has now 
become stagnant and rot and gave birth to such animals 
which have given brothels and sexual diseases to the 
human society. Likewise, 'Kulopatra' (Cleopatra) is also 
symbolic. The second World War (1939-45) is its 
background and the central idea refers to the prostitution 
which is its natural off-shoot, The young girls of the cross¬ 
breed, having psychological complexes by virtue of their 
progeny, easily fall prey to it. They consider themselves 
superior and different in comparison with their other fel¬ 
low country women. The other two characters, Pervez and 
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Antony have also been used as symbols in the poem. Juari 
and Pagdandi are comparatively easier to understand and 
need no elaboration. 

In 'Sabrang', the characters with a single exception are 
birds and animals who have a symbolic significance. For 
example, bullock is the symbol of the proletariat. 'Ek 
Ladka', supposed to be one of Akhtaruliman's master¬ 
pieces, is the symbol of human-conscience. He looks to be 
an officer appointed to take cognizance of the poet's im¬ 
proper behaviour and to take notice of the worst compro¬ 
mises he has made in life. 

Eliot's remark in the 'Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry' 
that 'all great poetry tends towards drama' can very well 
be applied to Akhtaruliman poetry. His dramatic quality 
lies in the creation of such characters as Ghulam Rasool, 
Ramazani Qasai, Habiba etc. Contrary to 'Meer Nasir 
Husain', these characters are not substantial. They may 
hardly be said to have any character or personality. They 
are neither clearly conceived nor precisely delineated as 
dramatic characters should be. Each of his dramatic perso¬ 
nae is merely a name plus a voice. Sometimes, they do 
not have a voice even. Neither do they act as the characters 
in a drama should. They do not even suffer and come into 
conflict with any one. 

The truth lies in the fact that the dramatic nature of 
these personages arises from the poet's consciousness of 
the ambivalence within the human personality. Akhtaruliman 
recognises that the human self is the battleground for the 
sources of Good and Evil, that the spiritual and the 
sensuous, the beastial and the divine, are ever at war within 
the human soul. So the drama in his poetry arises from a 
representation of this clash of opposites in the human 
consciousness. By the use of the technique of 'interior 
monologue' the poet presents the 'inner situation' and the 
'inner struggle' which precede a decision, a choice or an 
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external action or conflict. It is this very ambivalence — 
the tension between the poet's desire for worldly beauty 
and luxury and his desire for salvation - that constitutes 
the element of drama in most of his poems. 

Akhtaruliman can effectively and dramatically portray 
human life and human attitudes. Sometimes a single im¬ 
pression, a single significant detail, suffices to actualise a 
character or bring out the drama in a given human 
situation. Often what happens in his shorter poems is no 
more than a single observed impression: a little girl 
(Ahdeioafa) standing beneath the tree and awaiting her 
friend Rami who had left for an industrial town to fetch 
'Phoolan-Ke-gahne' (ornaments of flower) for her. But there is 
something both pictorial and dramatic in this impression. 
Besides, this short poem has a plot and a sub-plot, too. 

Tareek saiyyara, Khak-o-Khoon, Ek Kahani and Sab-rang 
are dramatic plays. There is a dramatic and haunting effect 
even in the climax of Sabza-e-begana. It can also be traced 
out in Bazamad-ek montaige in the flash-back technique. As 
pointed out earlier, the shorter poems are no exception in 
this regard. The beauty of Etmad and Picnic lies in their 
precision and dramatic treatment. 

Akhtaruliman ever tries to assimilate his diction to 
everyday speech, deliberately seeks the non-poetic words 
and phrases which had not been used in poetry before. 
He acquired that union of the poetic and the prosaic, of 
the common word and the formal, the colloquial and the 
remote, the precise and the suggestive, which is an 
achievement in itself. In short, Akhtaruliman is a great 
craftsman with words and his use of language is 
characterised by economy, precision, variety and 
appropriateness. 

There is no denying the fact that Akhtaruliman's po¬ 
etry bears the stamp of his own diction. There is a touch 
of Indianness in his poetry. His trees and flowers, birds 
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and beasts, have not been imported from Persia. They are 
the same we are acquainted with in our daily life. 

Akhtaruliman was a great metrist and experimenter in 
verse forms. He experimented with so many metres and at 
last devised a particular kind of flexible measure suited to 
his own needs. He had been experimenting ceaselessly 
throughout his long career to devise a suitable instrument 
for his purpose, and could achieve consummate success 
by the time of Mufahamat, Sheshe Ka AcLmi, Kalki Bat, Buzdil, 
Neend Ki Paryati and Apahij gadi Ka admi. Thus he could 
achieve a verse form which could capture the rhythm of 
modern life as well as meet the varying demands of his 
lyrical, dramatic and thoughtful poetry. 

Akhtaruliman communicates more by implication than 
by direct statement. His use of implication consists in the 
use of statements which carry a weight far beyond their 
ostensive meaning. Therefore an active and strenuous 
participation in his poetry is needed to fully comprehend 
his meaning. There is no direct statement in his poetry 
and the readers have to reconstruct the meaning themselves 
with the help of the poem (Ek Ladka). Examples of 
Akhtaruliman's use of implication in his poetry can be 
multiplied ad infinitum. 

In Akhtaruliman's poetry, most of the themes as love, 
nature, human beings, receive an ironic treatment ( Kale 
Safed Paron xuala parinda aur meri ek sham). The essence of 
irony is contrast and it has been the weapon of all satirists. 
By the presentation of unexpected details and irrelevant 
situations, we are suddenly invited to judge, criticise and 
condemn. 

Akhtaruliman used compound words in abundance in 
his early poetry but the practice decreased gradually and 
he laid more emphasis on the form and technique of his 
poems. Besides he wanted to get rid of the Persianised 
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diction as he was more interested in the expression of his 
complex feelings. But as such these compound words are: 
nigare-dile-yazdan, labe dard-fareb, sareer-e-Khamae nadar, 
ashae-sad-aftab, matae-yak nafase sokhta, marge-naghma-hai 
shauq, daghe-ghame-aftab, maman-e-ishqe-raftagan, aghyar-sifat- 
yar, dile-eizatalab etc. 

Akhtaruliman also uses strange words in his poetry. 
For example, gosht, sag, dal (Apahij gadi Ka admi); gadha, 
chandool (Masjid); haramzada (Khameer); neyam (Main-ek- 
Saiyyara); neech (Mufahamat) and like-wise so many oth¬ 
ers. 

The truth is that the best poetry is necessarily ambigu¬ 
ous in its immediate effect. An original poem, as much as 
a new branch of science or mathematics, compels the mind 
which receives it to grow, and this is a time-consuming 
process. Same is the case with the poetry of Akhtaruliman. 
And if it were desired to label just in three words the most 
characteristic feature of his poetry, this might be done by 
calling his poems in the words of I.A.Richards as the 'music 
of ideas'. However his command over the resources of 
poetry, his restraint and objectivity, and the expression of 
his most intricate feelings make his poems pulsating with 
life. He is a poet who holds us spell-bound through the 
unique cadences of his poetry. 
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The modem temper in Urdu poetry goes much beyond the 
literary endeavours of Akhtaruliman, Meeraji, Rashid and 
Faiz to the poetic innovations of 'Azad' much earlier 
followed by Azmatullah Khan and Dr. Bijnori in the early 
20th century. Besides the sporadic and re-current 
development on our own soil that particular temper and 
mode of expression had already appeared in the West 
among the Symbolist and Surrealist poets. 

The term 'modern' here refers to the extreme position 
of a very personal kind of poetry, where ideas and intellect 
drive the poetic imagery in a language that is sinewy, 
supple and ambivalent. It has a bearing on the poetry that 
goes inward, becomes least public, least professional and 
most speculative. It transcends other distinctions and links 
together poets Of a special intelligence, psychological 
complexity and high linguistic inventiveness. 

The discovery of these new poets is part of the modem 
appropriation of all aspects of the boroque, the bizarre, 
the difficult, the primitive and the off-beat. To read them 
reveals not only what we were but, even more, what we 
have become with the advent of time. For, like them, we 
are undergoing total revolution in our thinking about the 
universe and about the biological and psychological 
composition of human life. Like them we feel threatened 
by annihilation both as individuals and as a race. We are 
also aware of the 'ecstacy' and the 'drug' of religious fa¬ 
naticism and the difficult 'peace' of stoical rationality. 

This type of poetry was usually under-rated in the be¬ 
ginning for being obscure, high-brow and affected. The 
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bias against such poets has apparently never been stamped 
out. With the single exception of Faiz these poets (Meeraji, 
Rashid and Akhtaruliman) were criticised for inflating 
language and for failing to be the clean-cut adapters of the 
plain descriptive mode. It was widely assumed tjiat 
whatever was improper or vicious was produced by a 
marked deviation from nature in pursuit of something new 
and strange. For example, Rashid was attacked by 
Hayatullah Ansari for his deliberate archaism, artificiality 
of address and decorative metaphors. And Meeraji was 
also made a butt of ridicule by the Progressives for the 
same offence. Akhtaruliman, too, was not spared. The 
critics found him reprehensible for offending against 
literary decorum, both in subject and in style. For example, 
he uses words like 'Kasai' (butcher) and 'pistan' (breasts) 
in "Binte-Lamhat" (1969) and like-wise 'peshab' (urine) and 
'haramzada' (bastai'd) in "Zameen Zameen" (1990). But 
contrary to the popular opinion Firaq Gorakhpuri remarked 
much earlier in his review of Girdab, published in 'Awaz', 
an AIR organ - 

"It seems as if the poet has swallowed up nagphani 
(Cactus indicus: a prickly plant resembling the hood of a 
snake)." 40 

Akhtaruliman is all praise for Meeraji but it looks to 
be strange that he never confesses his indebtedness to him. 
But as the facts go it was Meeraji who proved to be his 
true mentor and guide. For example, Meeraji's imagery in 
"Jatri" (1941) as 'phadphadate hue taire-zakhm khurda' (the 
wounded birds with their flutterings) has been successfully 
used by Akhtaruliman in "Sabza-e-begana", 1965. Besides, 
the techniques of "Rel Mein" (1942) by Meeraji and "Dasna 
Station Ka Musafir" (1979) by Akhtaruliman have 
something in common. And again it was Meeraji who first 
used in his poetry such homely and colloquial language 
like amma, abba, bhaiyya, behna, apa etc. The same usage 
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was later on adopted by Faiz in "Philistini Bacchon Ki 
Lori" and Akhtaruliman in "Kal Ki Bat" — 

"aise baithe thai idhar bhaiyya thai dainjanib/utike nazdeek 
badi apa shahma Ko liye - 

Samne amma wohin Khole pelari apni" 

(Kal Ki Bat) 

(So held our positions -that 'bhaiyya' was this side on 
the right and nearby him 'badi apa' with Shabana in her 
lap - just in front of them 'amma' with her betel-box 
open). 

Strikingly enough, sometimes the poems of Meeraji and 
Akhtaruliman bear almost the same title i.e., "Abul Haul" 
by Meeraji (1936) and "Mera Dost-Abul Haul" by 
Akhtaruliman (1971). On the contrary, the impact of 
Meeraji can be traced out in Akhtaruliman's letters as well 
— "nap aur des hum aur des." 41 Meeraji's original line in 
"Parda" is - "turn aur des hum aur des."* 1 

Meeraji had, obviously, invented the style which suit¬ 
ed his genius so well that he could express all he wanted 
of his complicated personality in it. It was not always ap¬ 
propriate to those who adopted it, even when they were 
notably different from him. This applies variously to 
Akhtaruliman, Rashid and Faiz who put in lot of their 
personal efforts and finally evolved styles of their own 
along similar lines. 

These are observant, devout and enthusiastic poets. But 
like Akhtaruliman they do not express tire full complexity 
of their lives with such an aesthetic touch. They express 
their thoughts, their scruples, their beliefs but 
Akhtaruliman stands poles apart from them so far as the 
description of fauna and flora, and birds and beasts are 
concerned. He describes them with a. touch of true 
Indianness. In other words, Akhtaruliman is the poet of 
experience, the other poets, most often, of lost innocence. 
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There is no denying the fact that for his wide-ranging 
humanism, intellectual curiosity and the use of Hindi 
words in abundance like Meeraji, Akhtaruliman looks to 
be quite different from his contemporaries. We are chafed 
by his dark thought, pirouetting ideas and linguistic ebul¬ 
lience. This range of personal feeling lends a fullness of 
life to his thought-provoking, troubled but sublime po¬ 
etry. 

In Akhtaruliman we have the fullest conceivable use 
made of personal event and style. His poetry gives as 
much of an autobiographical sense of his life apd charac¬ 
ter as we can get (Mera Nam, Jeevani, Meer Nasir Husain ) 
not only because he uses the actual details and events of 
his life, but also because he treats erotic themes with 
psychological accuracy. The other modern poets turn out 
a more official version of the self, though not for that reason 
a less valuable or less authentic profile of their lives. 
Meeraji puts his strongest passions into verse conspicu¬ 
ously ( Oncha makan, Samundar Ka Bulawa); Rashid', obsessed 
with his fancies and hopes sometimes made traumatic 
themes of historical symbols ( Saba Veeran, Israfeel Ki maut ); 
Faiz, deliberately cultivated the obedient side of his nature, 
the committed and dutiful as against the natural man 
(Sochne do, Nesar main teri galigon Ke). 

The poets are all personal in different ways, but 
Akhtaruliman's voice seems to be the most openly urgent, 
the most emphatic, and the most insistent on getting the 
whole man into the poetry. In his poetry he could say 
everything he wished and it's because of this virtue of 
thought and expression that he is considered to be par 
excellence to-day. 

Akhtaruliman can be devout and simple as well. In 
most of his poems there is passionate humanity put into 
the effort of realizing God ( Bedad, Manajat, Mata-e-raigan). 
His voice is pitched to dramatic utterance, which recounts 
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from poem to poem the daily inward behaviour and con¬ 
flict of the soul with the self. One remembers best the lines 
from some of his well-known poems: 

" bakhair-o-khoobi palat aiye jaise sham hui/ anr agle roz ka 
mauhoom khauf dil mein liye/ dare dare se zara bal pad na jai 
kahin/liye diye yoonhin bistermein ja ke hit gayee" 

"(let's thank God) 

returned home safely in the evening and with an imag¬ 
ined fear of the 'morrow, being afraid of the slightest 

crack in the glass, slipped quietly into the bed." - 

(Sheeshe ka Admi) 

"loghat alfaz ka ek dher hai lafzon pe mat jana/ naya ahang 
hota hai moratab lafz-o-mani ka/ mere haq mein abhi kutch 
faisla sadir na farmana/ main jis din aonga taza loghat hamrah 
laonga." 

(the dictionary is nothing but a heap of words—be cau¬ 
tious and discreet-as a fresh design is in the offing to 
define everything anew. Pray, don't pass any judgement 
at the instant. The day I come my Lord, I will bring 
along with me the new Lexicon) 

—(Naya Ahang) 

In fact, Akhtarudiman loves God as a baby loves its 
mother's breast and as a martyr loves the final spear thrust. 
Its chiefly to be noted that the unity of opposites, of pain 
with pleasure, life with death, fruition with denial, 
assertion with surrender, is his favourite theme. It always 
involves a degree of incongruity and a sense of strain and 
grotesquerie. And that's why the use of such words in his 
poetry like 'peshab' (Urine) in Karnama (1988) and ' Kasai ' 
(butcher) in Bazamad-ek Montaige (1962). It's chiefly to be 
noted here that these words were much earlier used by 
Meeraji in "Ashar" 43 and "Lok Geet" 44 . 

No one now doubts that Akhtaruliman was the great¬ 
est poet writing in what we have come to call the modern 
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style, and that he influenced a whole generation of Urdu 
poets and critics. But the fact remains that he also drew 
upon Rashid to some extent. The term 'Surma-dar-gulu' in 
Sabza-e-begam (1965) was first used by Rashid in ' Saba - 
Veeran' (Iran mein Ajnabi, 1955) and again in ‘Israfeel Ki 
Maut' (La Insan, 1969). So it can be rightly argued that 
Akhtaruliman is indebted to Rashid as well in the formu¬ 
lation of his poetic theory. However Meeraji's impact on 
him is more discernible who taught him 'to crub his mag¬ 
nanimity and become more of an artist.' It's interesting to 
note that there is something in common in the theme of 
'Qaide-hayat-o-bande gham' by Meeraji and 'Ahde-wafa' by 
Akhtaruliman. There is also a host of words used repeat¬ 
edly by both the poets. For example, tahni, Shakh, parinda, 
bargad, peer-e-fnrtoot etc. And it was none other but Meeraji 
who suggested to him to change the last line of 'Akhre- 
Shab' which was first published in ’Khayal' Bombay (April 
1949) as — "mubarak ! (hainari mi markahi gai ne ek bacchda 
diyahai") (Good wishes ! - Our new wanton cow has given 
birth to a calf) 

The line was finally changed as — "mnbrak, Suna hai 
tumhara har ek zakhm ab mundamil ho gaya hai" (Good wishes! 
It's being heard that every wound of yours has been healed 
up by now.) 

There is something in common between Rashid and 
Akhtaruliman so far as the subject and technique of some 
of their poems is concerned - for example, Dareeche ke 
Qareeb, Hum ke nshshaq mhin and Izahar our Rasai by Rashid 
and Umre-gurezan Ke navi , Sheeshe ka Admi and Main ek 
Siyyara by Akhtaruliman, respectively. 

Like Faiz and Rashid, Akhtaruliman travelled abroad 
and this shows up in most of his poems (Meradost - Abdul 
Haul, Asar-e-Qadima, Qadre Mushtarak). His experiences in 
Bairut, Cairo, Moscow, London and Paris are reflected in 
particular references — 
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"Kya is ghar se Beirut ki galyon mein bikhri lashen dekhi ja 
sakti hain ? Kya turn ab tak hubbul-ivatni ke qail ho? (Those 
scattered corpses in the streets of Beirut -can they be seen 
from this house ? Do you still believe in patriotism ?) 

One feels in these poems the same kind of alertness to 
the times, to the excitement of events, which is so attractive 
in Faiz a well as in Rashid. This is not the appeal of Meerajji 
who is more insular, certainly more subjective to his own 
literary doctrines. 

Rashid was, ironically, so prejudiced against Akhta- 
ruliman because of the trivial incident at AIR, Delhi in 
1943 that he never mentioned his name either in speech or 
writing - even in his presidential address of ‘Halga-e-arbab- 
e-zauq' on the occasion of its 16th birth anniversary at 
Lahore on September 14, 1956, in spite of the fact that 
three collections of Akhtaruliman had already been 
published by the time —" Girdab" (1943), "Subrang" (1946) 
and "Tareek Saiyyara" (1952). Contrary to it, he mentioned 
the name of Meeraji as many as five times in that very 
address. This reminds one of Dr. Samuel Johnson's antag¬ 
onism and deep-rooted prejudice against Scots- 

Rashid had his mis-givings about Meeraji, too. 45 As a 
matter of fact, he was torn between the wide cultural in¬ 
terests he possessed as an aristocrat and the post he 
accepted with the UNO. 

It is chiefly to be noted that Rashid's poetry is not 
loud but quiet specially in the last phase of his life and 
the best of it ( Samundar ki tah mein, Safarnama and Main 
Kya Kahrahatha ) is spirited and deeply moving, the work 
of a man whose struggles with himself led to the discovery 
of tire unique source of his poetic imagination. The natural 
inventiveness in his work, as in the celebrated La Insan (1969), 
has been balanced by a disciplined and simplified diction 
turning to parable and allegory. But so far as the description 
of fauna and flora, the birds and beasts with their true 
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Indianness - the soothing aesthetic touch, the deep compas¬ 
sion' for humanity, and the expression of the most intricate 
psychological experiences, Akhtaruliman remains unsur¬ 
passed and unmatched among his contemporaries. 

Meeraji has in common with Rashid an emblamatic 
use of parable and allegory. He was much taken by the 
French symbolists and incorporated the images of French 
poetry. In his best known poem, Abgeeney ke us par ki ek 
sham, the imgery is full of such content. 

Rhetoric as the basic structure of argument and deco¬ 
ration frequently appears in Akhtaruliman's poetry- 

“Ye ladka poochta hai Akhtaruliman turn hi ho?" (The boy 
questions - Is it you who are Akhtaruliman?) 

"fab ghadi band hogi to Kya beetne wale pal/ chaon pa Kar 
Kahin, sab thahar jainge/ waqt se pahle marjainge?" 

(When the watch stops -will the passing moments/ find¬ 
ing a shade somewhere/ be at a stand-still/ and die, 
before Time takes its course again?) —Akhtaruliman 

The same technique can be traced out in Faiz, Rashid 
and Meeraji as well - ever questioning to their own selves — 

"f 'are na shehr mein jalthal to chashmenam kya hai?" 
(What's a moisturous eye if it does not produce showers 
in the city?) 

"Bahare husn pe pabandiye jafa Kab tak?" (How long will be 
the oppression and restraint on the blooming beauty?) 

—Faiz 

"Ye darwaza Kaise Khula? (How did this door open?) 

"Kaun si uljihan ko suljhate hain hum?" (What's that prob¬ 
lem we ever try to solve out?) —Rashid 

"lafz pehle hain Ke mani hain muqqadam Kya Khabar?" (Who 
knows what's most preferable - the words or the mean¬ 
ings?) 
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"Kabhi dekhi hain atashdan Ki chingariyan turn ne?" (Have 

you ever seen the sparks in a grate?) — Meeraji 

Imagery and metaphor give colour to ideas and con¬ 
cepts, particularly moral ones. Out of these figures emerg¬ 
es the expression of ideas or the making of conceits, of 
which the language, when it is most inventive and close 
to common speech, is abundant. And these modern poets 
at their best are exemplary users of common speech. If 
there were an explicity stated aesthetic of classical deco¬ 
rum and of the same use of poetic subject and artifice, 
these poets could be said to have worked against such an 
aesthetic. They mocked the poetry of imitation with its 
idealized and empty love compliments, just typical of the 
romantic style. In effect, they made their conceits parody 
the romantic cliches and so converted worn-out hyperbo¬ 
les into something new and entirely their own (Akhtaruli- 
rnan's Phir ghazal Khiuani Karo). They opposed on principle 
the vapid subjects of the earlier love poetry and pought to 
replace them with themes of their own with a staunch 
poetic faith lit up by their personal vision and experience 
of the modern age. 

A variety of styles and subjects that derive from 
Akhtaruliman bear a stamp of his own. Ever conscious of 
Meeraji, as Rashid and Faiz were also at the beginning, 
each learned how to pursue different and vivid lines of 
his own. Verbal ingenuity, a unique craftsmanship, idea- 
play and word-play, particularly about serious subjects, is 
the most striking similarity in the mature style of these 
poets. It is just such pursuits which obviously involved all 
four in an offence against rules of historical decorum, and 
with the single exception of Faiz, caused them to be 
condemned by earlier critics who favoured plain against 
complex styles. 

In this perspective, the colloquial and passionately dra¬ 
matic voice enlivens the work of Akhtaruliman, specially 
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when the poet is speaking to himself. This voice, distinct 
and different from others, goes with his unique style and 
in the history of Urdu poetry establishes a mode 
unequalled in poignancy, strength and intimacy of feel- 
ing. 

Throughout his life Akhtaruliman was an assiduous 
student of himself, indulging in self-analysis and self- 
criticism with remarkable detachment. His poems are 
essentially studies of his varied reactions to his experi¬ 
ences, self-centered monologues which tell us little of the 
charms of the beloved. He can stand outside himself. He 
impregnates his poetry with the moods and changing ar¬ 
guments which show him being driven by the force of one 
extreme to its opposite. The very form of his poetry is 
caught up in this tension, capturing the struggle between 
the spirit and the flesh when thought and feeling, body 
and soul are fused together. 

Akhtaruliman's verse is overcast with dark imagery 
and charged with queer tropes which reflect his philo¬ 
sophic doubts and anxiety. His art consists in finding an 
emotional equivalent for these intellectual gropings; in 
creating by means of sensuous images, a single poetic 
image of the material and spiritual world of his experi¬ 
ence. 

Because of these characteristics, Akhtaruliman, the 
doyen of modern Urdu poetry, has entered into the main¬ 
stream of literature. In fact, none of his contemporaries 
has the same exuberant sense of language and imagistic 
invention. He came to validate a tradition in Urdu poetry 
in the only way it can be truly validated - giving it new 
dimensions and thereby adding to it new life and new art. 
Thus he succeeded in carving out a niche for himself in 
the gallery of immortals. 



Eminent Critics 


"Going through his very first collection Girdab I have been 
curious to find out the very thing the poet has been search¬ 
ing for. - (It's my contention that) Akhtaruliman is 

not a poet of escape but of action and that of ceaseless 

action-1 hereby presume that at every stage of his 

search he must have felt in the words of Ghalib as 'the 
nightingale of the flower-garden which is yet to be born'. 

-And at every instance, he some times lowers down 

his eyes, some times looks ahead, and then like a child, 
displeased and offended with his father, sits down and 

starts playing in the dust of his search again.-- In 

my opinion, he looks at abstract Beauty in its positive form 
but grasps the negative side of it and while giving expres¬ 
sion to this typical experience, his approach becomes posi¬ 
tive once again.-But the fundamental quality of the 

poet is nothing but search which takes him out of his 'ivory 

tower' and sends him off to an eternal desert.-There 

is ample evidence of 'desolation' and 'deprivation' in 
Akhtar's poetry — and in spite of giving expression to 
the restless and temporal nature of things, I do feel that 

his search is ever on, though at an unconscious level.- 

After going through these poems the contours of a mental 
life with movement and expression become vivid and the 

impression goes on becoming stronger." _ 

Meeraji (1946) 

"Whatsoever be the language, there are three voices of 
poetry - one that can be called a monologue wherein the 
poet addresses his own self and others listen to him rather 
secretly. The second is the voice wherein the poet coughs 
and hawks and openly addresses others around him. But 
the third voice neither addresses himself nor others but 
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wants to present the harsh realities of the world as they 
have been seen and dealt with. This kind of presentation 
has an inherent quality of suggestiveness which is so 
meaningful that the reader considers it as his own finding. 

-The very quality is its beauty and power and 

Akhtaruliman's poetry is the best specimen of this genre. 

As the style is brand new in Urdu poetry it can not be 
judged and admired easily. —— This poetry can be re¬ 
garded as an untold allegory and that's why termed as 
the third voice. The very objective approach is the contri¬ 
bution of Akhtaruliman. Surprisingly enough, he main¬ 
tained his tone and modulation even at the time when the 
whoopings and yellings of the first two voices were at the 
peak. Akhtaruliman carved out his way between these two 
extremes and in such a fine way that he started his 
endeavours of knowing the world with a reference to his 

own personality.-'Ek Ladka' is actually a poem about 

all of us though it bears the recurring name of 
Akhtaruliman. — None but Akhtaruliman could have in¬ 
termingled the comedy and the tragedy ('Bazamad - Ek 
Montaige') in such a fine way. — And the poem ('Meer 
Nasir Hussain') is the unique and exceptional example of 
a two-fold satire. The poet is pained as he is compelled to 

compromise with this very double standard-The voice 

of the injured and tyrannised bird (Sabza-e-Begana) goes 
on attaining a higher pitch as it is not simply of the bird 
but of the whole humanity. — This depth and profundity, 
this suggestive quality, this dissimulation is the hall-mark 
of Akhtaruliman's poetry. Apart from these remarks, his 
poetry deserves a very detailed and thorough study as it 
has introduced Urdu poetry to a new approach and style 

which still remains unique and strange. -The poet's 

thoughts and incidents of life have been presented in a 
third dimension."_ Prof. Mohd. Hasan 

"In many of his poems, the poet has chosen a symbolic 
style instead of direct or indirect narrative discourse, al¬ 
lowing the characters and scenes he describes to become 
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metaphor for wider realities.-- He has consciously 

used symbols to enhance the meaning of his poems. 
However, like those of many other modern poets, his 
symbols have not been so private and ambiguous as to 
obscure his meaning." — Prof. Gopi Cliand Narcing 

"It will be difficult to have a total comprehension of 
Akhtaruliman's symbolism till the meaning of his ironic 
style has not been revealed on us. — The use of this ironic 
expression achieves its zenith in the latter half phase of 
his creative life. — In ‘Ek Ladka', not only the entire 
structure of the poem is ironic but also its dramatic style. 
Thus the poem can be termed as the best specimen of both 

the forms-Structured Irony and Dramatic Irony. — 

One of the most powerful and influential techniques of 
his style has been the use of some grotesque images to 
heighten the impressions — and a mature artist like him 
knows very well that how to differentiate between an 
acrimoneous bare speech and a cultured ironic style — In 
his poetry, the sense of loss and the passing of time go 
hand in gloves with each other and the very dialectic 
pattern gives birth to this particular mode of expression in 
his most representative poems creating thereby a symbolic 
depth as well." 

— Prof. Abut Kalam Qasmi 

"The quality of Akhtaruliman which distinguishes him 
from his contemporaries is his approach to total emanci¬ 
pation - freedom from religion, history, political commit¬ 
ments and suppositions, fortification of time, cowardly 
meekness and affability, ruggedness in any form, dark¬ 
ness (of ignorance) and the ‘caravan of slave spirits’. — 
Going through various stages he aspires to create such a 
new meaningful world which will never be regarded as 
superfluous or absurd. —In the crisis of human existence, 
the petty human relations bear the same importance as a 
tree in the desert or an oasis in the ocean. In our daily 
lives, an unexpected happiness is a rarity. This very occa¬ 
sion has a direct bearing on the tree in a desert or an oasis 
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in the ocean. (Such are the themes dealt with in Ittefaq and 
Door Ki Awaz). In his characters, whereas on the one side 
we have Meer Nasir Husain, Habiba and Ek ladka, thereby 
on the other side in ' Sub-rung 1 the characters are an ass, a 
snake, a monkey, a rhinoceros and some other animals 
who in metrical vibrations, pass meaningful remarks on 
the general human conditions, its contradictions, and con¬ 
temporary political scenario. Right from the earth to the 
deep blue high skies spread all around, the human drama 
goes on, but in this perspective and topsyturvy set-up, 
what finally remains for man? To Akhtaruliman its' the 

'wounded love' of humanity- Ek ladka is a great poem 

because by its material frame it has achieved that highest 
goal which couldn't have been possible through 
innumerable statements." 

—Balraj Komal 

"Akhtaruliman was not an ordinary poet who would 
have given way to slogan-taongering and ideological com¬ 
mitment in his 'nazm' (poetry) and yielded to the preva¬ 
lent trends of sheer imitation and blind following. - 

That he was turning back to the 'primary level' of life 
becomes more clear after 'Tareek saiyyara'. Therefore, he 
describes in his poems this change quite vigorously (Wapsi, 
Rait Ke Mahal, Shafaqi, Shikaste-Khaiuab and Aakhire-shab). 
Putting on thick layers of ashes on his 'spark' consciously 
and giving up himself to this 'primary level' he tried to 
clarify the point that no longer his relation remains to 
desolation, pessimism and the period of pang and suffer¬ 
ing. However he is well aware at the sub-conscious stage 
that this escapade and 'return' is just a temporal phase 
and sooner or later he has to adopt the same path. And 
this is because of an inherent passion in his heart to take a 
big leap in the darkness ahead. The dim fire to probe into 
the depth of his being can be ignited once again - thereby 
transforming his lot into a bon-fire at any time. Therefore 
it is to be noted that even after this 'return' the poet is sad 
and melancholy. That is, though he has already returned 
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to his past and its 'primary level' however the sense of 
loss and aloofness still remains and definitely at the sub¬ 
conscious level he is preparing himself for a bigger leap 

once again. -If it happens it will be considered as 

the second 'return' and I hereby presume that it will take 
along his art to the utmost height." 

—Wazeer Agha 

"An integral part of Akhtaruliman's poetry is its depth, 
suggestiveness and ambiguity. These qualities reveal be¬ 
fore the reader many facets of meaning and interpretation 
- adding thereby a new lustre to his poems. He makes 
extrenuous efforts to give an expression to his observa¬ 
tions and feelings by using his full capabilities to present 
his poems with complete technical awareness - right from 
the beginning to the end. This characteristic is partly 
because of his association with Meeraji and partly due to 

the impact of the Symbolist movement. -He tried to 

attempt it on the conscious level for the very first time in 
'Ahde-wafa'. It's whole form is prose and poetry at the 
same time. —Akhtaruliman is spirited and exhuberant 
having the courage to defeat death and the desire to cher¬ 
ish new hopes altogether. — He ever tries that his poems 
should be written in such a way as to leave an everlasting 
impression - being unharmed and unaffected by the 
devastating effect of time. — By reading his poetry one 
feels that he is ever in search of a new mode of expres¬ 
sion. — It's also worth while to mention that no special 
emphasis has been laid upon the description of the women 
folk and it seems that it's not his primary concern. — 
Akhtaruliman has truthfulness and sincerity and that's 
why I call him 'Shairuliman' (the poet of faith) and as 
such it will definitely be considered a great virtue of the 
poet." —Jameel Jalbi 

"Akhtaruliman bumps up his experiences, observations 
and inner most feelings against external realities and con¬ 
solidating them together discovers such fresh avenues 
which encompass the humanity at large. —He has achieved 
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salvation resulting in meekness, patience and a special kind 
of attachment in tone. His poems have on one sijde 
originality and depth and on the other side they have that 
simplicity and spontaneity which brings out the reader 
closer to him. —The modes of expression and style 
discovered by him have given way to 'different avenues in 
modern Urdu poetry. — He is among the few poets who 
laid special stress on the unity of the poem and its artistic 
perfection with conscientous efforts. —' He has seen the 
man and dealt with him, gone through the ups and downs 
of life like an ordinary mortal and discovered the truth of 
life and cosmos in his own way. That's why his poetry 
can be termed as 'pure poetry'. — In fact, time passes the 
final verdict about the good and the bad in literature. 
Akhtaruliman is just among the chosen few of the modern 
period who has brazenly accepted this challenge." 

—Khalilur Rahman Azmi 

"The entire journey after 'Girdab' is the story of the 
letting off the fog. Starting from the dim and imagined 
poetry his way passed on through solid poetic images and 
fixed crystal-clear symbols thereby reaching the destina¬ 
tion in 'Naya Aahang' and the poetry of the latter phase 
where he achieves the godly style of direct narration and 
with the result the question of poetic ornamentation loses 
its relevance and thereon he does not like to think even in 
the term of symbols and poetic imagery. ----- He 
invented a style which could encompass the sensuous, 
emotional, moral and social experiences. Because of this 
very width of thought and feeling, language and style, the 
stream of his poetry has not dried up like most of his 
contemporaries but transforming into a big river and pass¬ 
ing through fresh meadows of varied experiences, solid 
rocks (of bare facts), light and shade of feeling, thick shrubs 
of passion and the ups and downs of life goes on flowing 

till the present.-There is no mask on Akhtaruliman's 

face; no pose of any kind. There is no back-door in the 
castle of his poetry wherefrom his poetic personality may 
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perform his oglings. He is a lover of man - enlightened, 
believing in democracy but his poetry does not receive 
compliments by decorating these medals on its chest." 

—Varis Alvi 

"That particular tone of grief and sadness (in his po¬ 
etry) reminds us of the saints and mystics.-This 

is the very characteristic of Akhtaruliman. — I think I 
wouldn't be unjustified if I presume that it was none other 
but he who invented in his poems, like a scene or a story, 
the technique of introducing certain details thereof at the 
beginning and then assigning to them a thoughtful climax 
— His poems have a dramatic end like the stories of 
Maupassant, O'Henry and Sa'dat Hasan Manto." 

—Aziz 'Qaisi 

"The entire segment of his certain poems seem to be 
the part of some poetic plays of the highest order. Let it be 
clear that this genre of the verse to be read aloud is such 
an unlooked-for-boon which has almost become extinct in 
the world these days. After Shakespeare, none was born 
except Eliot who could make the verse (and that too quite 

often) to be read aloud.- Mufahamat, Sheshe Ka 

Admi, Kal Ki Bat, Buzdil, Neend Ki Pariyan are such poems 

we can really be proud of.-There is none today 

like Akhtaruliman who could start his poem in a multi¬ 
voiced strain. — Apahij Cadi Ka Admi and like-wise other 
poems bear testimony to his exceptional individuality. — 
Seemingly he is artless.He hasn't bright words, Persianised 
diction and thought-provoking metaphors. But the very 
simplicity is his embellishment and it is a time-consuming 

process to fully comprehend it.-As a whole, 

Akhtaruliman is not only our greatest poet to-day but so 
far as the style is concerned he has no rival. — He can not 
be termed even as the founder of any school of poetry 
because his style is definitely inimitable." 

—Shamsur Rahman Faruqi 
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Akhtandiman's progeny 

Ram Singh (embraced Islam in 1857—Raokhedi) 

4 , 

Kallu Mian 

i 

Bale Mian 

i 

Maula Bakhsh BhawniBakhsh 

1 

Shabbir Ahmed 

i 

Buniyad 


No issue 


J 

Zahoor Ahmed 
(married the first 
wife of Akhtarul- 
iman after divorce) 

l 


l x 

Mohd. Akhtarul- Akhtari 

iman (1915-1996) (1918-) 


~l I 

Rizwan Asghari 

(died in his the parents 

infancy) named her 

butsoon 
discovered 
that she was 
dead. 


Married to 
Salma in 1938. 
Divorced her in 
April, 1947 and 
again married Sultana 
on May 3,1947. 


I 

Aslam 
Contract 
business at 
Chandigarh 
1 


1 

Sajida 

married to Faiyaz 
(Akhtari has been deserted 
by her family members and 
now lives at Raokhedi) 
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T 


U 


Fateh Mohd. 
(1895-1975) 
married to 
Saleeman 
(1897-1971) 


T 


T 


Mohd. Yameen 
married to Hameedan, 
Akhtaruliman's aunty 

i 

Abdur Salam (son) 
(Zeenaturn-nisa & 
Fakhrun-nisa daughters) 

4 - 

Mohd. Tariq (Dilshad 
Garden, Pocket B, 

Room 44, Delhi.) 

J - 1 


Fatima 

1 

Hashmat 

Rehmat 

Mohd.Yaqub 

Aneesa 



(1941-95) 

1 

Married to 

married 


Tanveer 

Zakir Husain 

to Mohd. 


married to 

(s/o late Allah 

Yassen 


Mohd.Hashim 

Baksh) Floor 

(No issue) 


Advocate, 

Mill atPakbada, 

A-2/602, 


Rookhedi 

Moradabad 

Millatnagar, 
Andhpri,Bombay 



0 
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i 

Shehla 
Born in 1949 
(22, Turner Rd., 

Bandra, Bombay) 
Married to Amjad Khan 
in August, 1972 

i 

Shadab Khan 
Ahlam 

Seemab Khan 


I 

Asma 

Born in 1950 
(The bungalow of 
Ms. Pawn, 
behind Mehboob 
Studios, now demolished.) 

i 

Jazib Husain & Jibran 
Husain 


Ghasitpuri (also known as Makhdoompuri or Parbatpur) 

Pakhrul Hasan (Akhtaruliman's maternal great grand-father) 
Attached with Cotton Industry in 1857. 

1 

Alladiya (the poet's maternal grand-father-the same family business) 



I 

I 

Saleeman 

Abdul Hameed 

Jammu 

(1897-1971) 

(1902-86) 



4. 


Akhtaruliman's 

mother 

Shafiq Ahmed 
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i 

- 1 - 

Ramish (Guddu) 
Bom in 1956 
(27, Rebello Rd., 
Bandra) 


Rakshinda 
Bom in 1959 
(27, Rebello Rd., 
(Bandra, Bombay) 


i 

No issue 


l 

Samra 

Uzma 

Aisha 


I 

Hameedan 

i 

AbdusSalam 
Mohd. Tariq 


Majeedan 

Mohd.Yaseen 
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